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dhe Olde Goune Scrapbook 


Which is a collection of personal items gathered 
from public prints of the past and present, and 
of tales about home folks whom everybody knew 


in Victorian days. 
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att “If,”? said the Scholar, from behind a weighty 
a  tome—“if you would know your country, know 
z: first your home town, its folk lore and fable, 
Here is the stuff of which history is made.” 


‘ 





Here’s to the old folks—your old folks, my old folks and the 


old folks of their remembrance! 


Here’s to the old town which they made in the fear of God 
and by the sweat of their brow—the old town that was, before 
the machine came and wrought strange and tragic changes in the 
hearts and lives of men! 


Here’s to the old town that gave us freedom—the right to 
enjoy the fruits of honest toil! 


Here’s to the old town! May it return to the ways of the 
founding fathers when the young folks come home from the battle 
fields of the world. 
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The above drawing by Howard Hastings of the old Clark homestead on East Broad Stregt was 
made from a photograph lent by Addison H. Clark. Overlooking the mill pond and the Presbyterian 
grounds, it was regarded as the handsomest residence in the village, when built in 1816. It stood 
on the site of the homestead which Nathaniel Baker, the pioneer, built about 1740, and the stones 
in the fence which surrounded the property were used in the foundation of the present church, 


Heart of The Olde Towne 


Two centuries ago there came to this 
hamlet on the outskirts of civilization a 
Yankee named Nathaniel Baker, who made 
the trip from East Hampton, Long _ Island, 
with his young wife, on horseback. He was 
a tanner by trade, frugal and industrious, 
and he soon acquired several acres of land 
extending east on Broad Street from the 
Presbyterian manse to beyond what is now 
Harrison Avenue. His home stood in a clear- 
ing near the meadow and his vats by the 
brook near the site of the present dam. 

In the pre-Revolutionary years, when this 
nation was in the making, Nathaniel Baker 
labored in the interests of the church, the 
home and the community. When war came 
he gave three of his sons to the Army, and 
his daughter, the youngest of eight children, 
became the wife of Major Edward Clark, an 
officer who served with distinction throughout 
the war. Nathaniel Baker’s younger brother, 
Henry, a weaver, whose house is still stand- 
ing at Broad and Chestnut Streets, was 4 
pioneer also, and it was said there were 
times when every member of the Baker fam- 
ilies was engaged in some kind of work for 
the Colonial troops patrolling this locality. 
The Baker homesteads were the meeting 
laces of patriots and soldiers. Here Parson 

enjamin Woodruff came to lead in the de- 
liberations; here detachments of Maxwell’s 
brigade, stationed at Elizabethtown, some- 
times bivouaced; here also the minute men 
of the community gathered when the church 
bell warned of the approach of a Tory 
foraging party. The roads leading to Spring- 
field and Elizabethtown were guarded under 
cover of the nearby woods. 

Nathaniel Baker died in 1786, aged 68, 
and the farm passed to his son Daniel, who 
continued to live in the old homestead until 
1816; then desiring to settle in the West, 
he sold his holdings to Thomas Woodru 


i 


Clark, a nephew of Major Edward Clark and 
a grandson of two of the olde towne’s 
largest landowners, Jesse Clark and Capt. 
John Scudder. 

Thomas Clark tore down the old house 
and built a large, modern residence on the 
site. Later on, in the early 60’s, his sons, 
Thomas Homer Clark and Addison Scudder 
Clark (encouraged by their widowed mother, 
“Aunt Abby” Clark, who owned the prop- 


erty), took the step which led eventually to 
the conservation of this historic ground as 
a recreation center. By building a dam across 
the brook on the northerly side of Broad 
Street they converted the five acres of swamp 
between the parsonage and their home into 
a pond which has since been used for skating 
in winter and for tub races, carnivals and 
peecants on Fourth of July and other cele- 
rations, 

This was the beginning of the Westfield 
park system. The late Patrick Traynor, who 
bought the property from the heirs (Collector 
Addison H. Clark and his sister) and remod- 
eled the house in 1908, assured the success 
of the movement started by State Senator 
Arthur N. Pierson and sponsored by a com- 
mittee of citizens headed by William Edgar 
Reeve to develop the pond and woodland 
back of it into a beautiful park. Mr. Traynor 
sold the tract to the Town for the nominal 
sum of $2000. That strip of land owned by 
W. G. Peckham and used for a time as a 
dumping ground, which now forms the pic- 
turesque entrance on Mountain Avenue, was 
also purchased. The formal exercises of dedi- 
cation were held June 1, 1918; Gov. Walter 
E. Edge and other public officials partici- 
pated. 

The park bears the name Min-do-was-kin, 
one of the four Indian chieftains who sold 
the large tract of land in which the village 
of West Fields was included 
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Thomas Gordon of Edinburgh, settled on the “brave plain’, Nov. 18, 1685, and built a wigwam 
for his family, while he was “‘putting up a better house’, and getting the ground “cleared, fenced, 
and planted’’. There were eight families in the Scotch settlement. 


The Settlement of Scotch Plains 


How did Scotch Plains come by its name? 
And, if settled by the Scotch, how was it 
that a Baptist Church rather than the kirk 
was established there? The first is more 
readily answered than the second question, 
because one of the founders, prominent in 
the colony, was neither a Baptist nor a 
Presbyterian shades of John Knox, bow 
your head in shame! — an _ Episcopalian. 
Moreover, “the brave plain” of his adoption 
was not his only place of residence. He set- 
tled, first, in Perth, and was there much of 
the time; was a member and generous con- 
tributor to historic St. Peter’s Church. But 
he and his ancestors were Scotch. His name 
was Thomas Gordon, of the famous Gordon 
family of Edinburgh. He was one of the 
*Jersey proprietors, and a Royalist. That may 
explain his churchly affiliations. 


The fact is that neither Gordon nor his 
fellow countrymen who founded Scotch Plains 
had anything to do with the establishment 
of the Baptist Church there. That came some 
sixty years later, in 1747. 


In a letter to a relative in Edinburgh, 
dated Feb. 16, 1685 or ’86, Gordon tells the 
story of the settlement in detail. Here it is: 


“Upon the i8th day of November, I and 
my servant came here to the woods and eight 
days thereafter my wife and children came 
also. I par up a wigwam in twenty-four 
hours, which served us until we put up a 
better house; which I made twenty-four foot 
long and fifteen foot wide, containing a hall 
and kitchen both in one, and a chamber and 
a study, which we put up pretty well (with 
Pallissadoes (probably small, trimmed trees, 
used for studding) on the sides and shingles 
on the roof against Yuill (Christmas) on 
which day we entered home to it; and have 
been ever since and still are clearing groun 
and making fencing. So that I hope to have 
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‘as much ground cleared, fenced, ploughed 


and planted with Indian corn in the begin- 
ing of May (which is the best time for plant- 
ing it) as will maintain my family for the 
next year, if it please God to prosper it. 


“Robert Fullerton and I are to join for 
a plough this spring, consisting of four oxen 
and two horses, or four oxen alone will serve; 
so that next spring I intend (God willing) 
to have a plough of my own alone. I intend 
to build a better home and a larger, and to 
make a kitchen of this I am in; which I will 
hardly get done this summer, because I in- 
tend to build on my lot at New Perth. 


“T am settled here in a very pleasant 
place, upon the side of a brave plain (almost 
free of woods) and near the water side, so 
that I might yoke a plough where I please, 
were it not for want of hay to maintain the 
cattle, which I hope to get helped the next 
year, for I have several pieces of meadow 
near me. ... There are eight of us settled 
here within a mile of one another, and about 
ten miles from the town of New Perth or 
Amboy Point, so that I can come or go in 
a day, either on foot or horseback. .. . Blessed 
be God, myself and children and servants 
have been and are still in good health, which 
God continue.” 


But the historian tells us that “in less 
than two years thereafter, wife and children 
were all dead of the plague, and he was left 
alone in the land of his adoption”. 


Gordon became a proprietor before he 
left Scotland by purchase of one-twentieth 
of Governor Barclay’s right. Additional pat- 
ents were obtained by him after his arrival 
in the colony. He held many offices, includ- 
ing Register of the Court of Chancery and 
Judge of Probate. After a visit to England 
in 1695, he was made Attorney General of 
East Jersey. 


“The business of human life is not to avoid all evils, for this is 
greatest and such as will entail the most lasting misfortunes upon ourselves and upon mankind.” 


—Greene’s Reply to Quakers. 





impossible; but to shun the 


He Defends Not War, But Liberty 


1742 


The reply of General Nathaniel Greene 
to his ancient religious associates, the Quak- 
ers, who had dismissed him from the church 
because he had ‘“‘given countenance to war’’, 
is one of the noblest documents of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It reads: 


‘“‘Whether war originate from the consti- 
tution of human nature or from lusts which 
creep into the soul in the progress of human 
life, is difficult to determine. Customs have 
their influence and habits have their force; 
but passions and appetites have their origin 
in nature or how could they operate? .. . 


“To me, war was ever a business of 
necessity. Not that I have a doubt of its 
being fully authorized from nature and rea- 
son, nay necessity, and unavoidable from the 
plans of creation; but I am averse to it from 
its being opposite to my temper and feel- 
ings. Nature has linked us together in differ- 
ent societies, from a social principle; and 
where the happiness of one is disturbed by 
the inroads of another, opposition becomes 
both just and necessary. To submit tamely 
to imposition, either in public or private life, 
is to invite oppression and entail slavery. 
The feeble voice of justice and humanity 
afford but little security against power under 
the direction of ambition and resentment. 
Nor will the light of the Gospel or the Lamp 
a Reason check its rage or control its 
orce.... 


“The business of human life is not to 
avoid all evils, for this is impossible, but to 
shun the greatest and such as will entail the 
most lasting misfortunes upon ourselves and 
upon mankind. . . . Those who feel them- 
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Major General Nathaniel Greene 


1786 


selves under religious restraint have just 
claims to every political indulgence not op- 
posed to the safety of the people or the 
happiness of society.” 


Nathaniel Greene fought with distinc- 
tion in every major battle of the war, except 
Long Island. But for his illness, that debacle 
might have been avoided. He saved the 
army from utter destruction at Brandywine 
by “rapid march and successful stand’. In 
his first independent command, at Springfield, 
he out-generaled Knyphausen, though his 
defending army was outnumbered 5 to 1. 
His reorganization of the Southern army, 
after Gates’ humiliating defeat, was a master 
stroke which led to the final defeat and sur- 
render of Cornwallis. 


In his Southern campaign, Greene gave 
the enemy no rest. He would retreat as far 
as the British would pursue and when they 
were drawn from their base, he would turn 
and attack them. He was never defeated, 
for though he lost battles, he always gained 
his objective. Cornwallis said of him: “He 
is as dangerous as Washington, vigilant, en- 
terprising and full of resource.” 


He did things quietly. Doubtless, the 
daring adventures of Mad Anthony Wayne 
and Light Horse Harry Lee are better known 
to high school students than are the more 
solid accomplishments of this quiet, unassum- 
ing Quaker man. Yet on the field of battle, 
Greene stood head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries. He was a great patriot and 
a great soldier—the master strategist of the 
American Revolution. 
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New York, Jan. 15.—We hear from 
Bound Brook that one William Dan- 
iels, near that place, having beat his 
wife some time last week, which he 
had done frequently before, she left 
him and went to reside with a daugh- 
ter she had at some distance; and on 
Monday night last, a number of per- 
sons, who are termed the. Regulators, 
went to Daniels’, and taking him out 
of bed, whipped him severely; and 
then left him to himself, and the next 
morning he was found dead in bed. 
(The Penn Journal, 1770.) 


The Public are cautioned to be- 
ware of Counterfeit New Jersey Thir- 


ty Shilling Bills, dated April 16, 1764;: 


the work badly executed, especially 

the Arms and Border. The Bills ap- 

pear fresh and clean, and are signed 

with the Names, John Johnson, Rich- 

ard Smith and S. Smith, imperfectly 

resembling the signing of true bills. 
2 g s 


Captain William Bryant, for thirty 
years a successful navigator between 
the ports of New York and London, 
died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
William Peartree Smith, in the old 
Governor Belcher Mansion, East Jer- 
sey and Catharine Streets, Elizabeth, 
July 14, 1772, in his 78th year. In his 
will, proved July 9, 1772, he left his 
property, in trust, to his wife Eleanor, 
and upon her death, to his other 
daughter, Elizabeth, the wife of Rev. 


Benjamin Woodruff, pastor of the . 


Presbyterian Church, Westfield. Wit- 
nesses to the will were Nathaniel 
Baker, John Scudder, Jr. and David 
Baker, all of Westfield. Captain Bry- 
ant was buried in St. Peter’s Yard, 
Perth Amboy. 

s 5 es 


Rev. Mr. Miller, pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Scotch Plains, gave 


the charge at the ordination of the. 


Rev. Mr. Isaac Skillman, to the pas- 
torate of the First Baptist Church, 
New York City, Bako morning, 
October 15, 1772. 
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The following was sent us by 2 
correspondent: ‘‘We hear from Mor- 
ristown, in New Jersey, that the beau- 
tiful, incomparable Horse of Lieuten- 
ant Johnson, of that place, a few 
weeks ago fell a sacrifice to the Jaws 
of some Merciless Disorder. Tis 
hoped that this dreadful stroke of 
Fate will in future caution the afflict- 
ed Lieutenant against placing his 
hopes solely in horse flesh.” 


Mr. David Ross arrived home from 
South Carolina on the Sloop New 
York Packet, Captain Hunt, June 21. 
The trip was made in seven days good 
sailing weather. (New York Gazeteer, 
1773.) Mr. David Ross lived on the 
Rahway Road, below Amos Scudder’s 
place. 

g s e 

In his advertisement of .The Bur- 
lington Almanac for 1773, which he 
published at his printing office in Bur- 
lington, N. J., Isaac Collins, the print- 
er, announces: “A letter from Len- 
tulus, Governor of Jerusalem, to the 
Senate and People of Rome, giving a 
description of the person of Christ; 
also, a letter from Pontius Pilate to 
the Emperor Tiberius, acquainting 
him with the life, miracles, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ; also Dr. 
Franklin’s proposal for safety in a 
thundergust. (The Penn Packet.) 


We hear from Morris-Town, in 
New Jersey, that on Friday last, David 
Reynolds was executed there for coun- 
terfeiting the Bills of Credit for the 
Province. Three others, who were to 
have suffered with Reynolds, are 


respited for one month. (The Penn 
Gazette, Sept. 22, 1773.) 
s es es 
John Jay, patriot, judge and 


scholar, married Miss Sarah Van- 
Brugh Livingston, at the. Governor’s 
Mansion, Liberty Hall, Elizabeth- 
Town, in April, 1774. 





Concerning Isaac Collins, Printer 


1777— New Jersey Gazette —1786 


BURLINGTON, N. J., Aug. 10, 1770.— 


To the Public: The subscriber, having met 
with great encouragement from a number of 
the most respectable Gentlemen of New Jer- 
sey, has removed his printing office from 
Philadelphia to Burlington, where he has set 
up his business. He has furnished himself 
with a new and elegant Assortment of Print- 
ing Materials, at a considerable expense, and 
hopes his Friends in other Places, whose coun- 
tenance he gratefully acknowledges, will still 
continue their Favors, as he flatters himself 
that he will perform Printing in as correct, 
expeditious and reasonable a Manner as those 
of his Profession in the adjacent Colonies.— 
Isaac Collins, Penn. Gazette, Aug. 9, 1770. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8, 1770.—By an 
act of the Sessions of the General Assembly 
for the Province of New Jersey, on Saturday, 
Oct. 27, 1770: “Mr. Isaac Collins, of the 
city of Burlington, is appointed Printer of 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by the 
Province of New Jersey, in the room of 
James Parker, deceased.” 


Collins’ career as a newspaper publisher 
began in “the quaint, one-story building, on 
High Street, where in 1729, Benjamin Frank- 
lin had printed the first Continental money. 
Herg was published New Jersey’s first news- 
paper, ‘The New Jersey Gazette’.” The first 
issue bears date of December 5, 1777. Al- 
though a member of the Society of Friends 
and opposed to war, Collins was a staunch 
patriot, and his paper had the endorsement 
of Governor Livingston and other leaders as 
a medium to combat Tory propaganda. 
The Gazette was _ subsidized by the 
New Jersey State Legislature with a guar- 
antee of 700 subscribers within six months 
‘after it was started. There were also special 
provisions exempting the printer and four 


workmen from military service. Collins soon 
removed his newspaper to Trenton, “probably 
because it was a safe distance from Phila- 
delphia and New York, both in the hands of 
the British”. In July, 1783, he suspended 
publication because of “large arrears” and 
said the newspaper might be “revived when 
conditions were met”. He resumed publica- 
tion on December 9, 1783. 


The first paragraph of his farewell an- 
nouncement, in the last issue of his paper, 
November 27, 1786, reads: “The little en- 
couragement given to the circulation of it 
during the last eighteen months and the im- 
possibility of collecting payment, has deter- 
Mined the printer to drop the paper. To 
those who punctually fulfilled their engage- 
ments, and to his correspondents, he returns 
his sincere thanks.” . . . “The complete file 
of ‘The New Jersey Gazette’ is a narrative 
of a critical period in the American Revolu- 
tion and the formation of the Union of the 
States.” 


_ Collins printed and sold books, published 
the “New Jersey Almanac” for twenty-six 
ears, and was for a time, partner with 
ames Ewing, later Mayor of Trenton, 
in the general merchandizing business. 
In 1796, he opened a print shop on 
Pearl Street, New York, with one of his sons 
as partner. This enterprise was carried on 
successfully by his descendants, until 1884. 
The first stereotyped plates used in the United 
States (for Murray’s English Grammar) were 
made by an Englishman in the employ of 
the Collins’, and the firm paid $5000. for the 
Secret process. 

Collins was twice married and_ the 
_father of fourteen children. He died at Bur- 
lington, May 21, 1817, aged 71. (See: “Tren- 
ton Newspapers, 1778-1932” by Elma Law- 
son Johnston and Harry J. Predmore.) 
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When the Legislature demanded 
of Isaac Collins that he reveal the 
authorship of a pseudonymous article 
of a patriotic nature which appeared 
in The New Jersey Gazette, he fe- 
fused ‘‘on the ground that it contained 
no disrespectful allusion to the Coun- 
cil and that as a faithful guardian 
of the Liberty of the Press he could 
not reveal the name of the author’. 

What is thought to have been the 
first contribution by a woman to an 
American newspaper, appeared in the 
New Jersey Gazette of May 6, 1778. 
It was a “political communication, 
signed Belinda, and probably was 
written by Annie Boudinot Stockton, 
wife of Richard Stockton, the signer”, 
of Prince-Town. 


Daniel Lambert Loses a Fine Mare 
Strayed or stolen from the sub- 
scriber, on the 16th of this instant, a 
brown mare about thirteen hands and 
a half high, eight years old, has an 
artificial mark, but her natural mark 
is one hind foot of a grey color, a 
natura] trotter, and her sides are worn 
with the gears. Whoever takes up the 
said mare as a stray or from the thief 
shall receive a reasonable reward be- 
sides all charges from ... Daniél 
Lambert, Westfield, May 17, 1778. 
—(New Jersey Gazette.) 


Daniel Lambert was the son of 
John Lambert, who lived in the Rah- 
way Road (near Shackamaxon). The 
Lamberts—John, Richard and David 
—settled here in 1720. Simeon, the 
pioneer, came to Elizabethtown (near 
Rahway, Spanktown) in 1673. One of 
his descendants, also named Simeon, 
lived on the “Old Wind Mill Farm.” 


Mr. Baker Loses His Lottery Ticket 

LOST by the subscriber, some time 
last spring, State Lottery Ticket No. 
84,757. Any person who hath or shall 
find said ticket, and returns it to the 
owner, will be handsomely rewarded. 
The Managers of said Lottery are 
hereby requested not to pay any prize 
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that may be drawn against said num- 
ber, to any person except the sub- 
scriber. David Baker, Westfield, East- 
Jersey, May 18, 1778. 


(David Baker, born 1749, inher- 
ited from his father, Nathaniel Baker, 
a house and four-acre lot on the north- 
east end of the latter’s property, which 
extended along the north side of Broad 
Street, from the Presbyterian manse 
to beyond Harrison Avenue. In later 
years, Charles Darsh lived in this 
house.) 


Hail As Big As Hens’ Eggs 


A recent heavy hail storm, at Ash 
Swamp, on the old Raritan Road, 
Westfield, did considerable damage 
to the crops, but it was as nothing 
compared to the terrible storm in that 
locality, reported in the New York 
Weekly Post Boy, of July 16, 1750. 
“About ten days ago,” says this ac- 
count, ‘‘a Shower of Hail, incredibly 
large, fell in a vein of some miles, in 
these parts, which laid waste and en- 
tirely consumed a Field of Wheat and 
of Corn, that was within its Compass; 
Limbs of Trees broke to pieces, and 
Birds and Fowles, scarce one within 
its reach escaped. ’Tis said some of 
the Hail Stones were as big as Hens’ 
Eggs.” 


“Cupid a la Carte” 


Col. Jedediah Swan, 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Dear Uncle: If you can make it 
convenient I should be glad to see 
yourself and Aunt Phoebe at Bound 
Brook on Saturday next, as I propose 
on that day to honor myself with a 
wife. I am with respect yours to 
serve, Sam’! Swan. 


(The above note was found in the 
barn loft at the time of the sale of 
the Gideon Ross’ effects, in 1895, 
more than a century after it had been 
written. Both Ross and Swan were 
sons of pioneers who settled here be- 
fore 1750.) 
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Weather Report—Princeton, N. J., July 
14, 1778. On Thursday the 9th instant, at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, the mercury in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer rose to 98.3/10°; 
on Friday, at the same nour, toi. ta0 

* .* 

At this time, Washington and his army 
were enroute from New Brurfswick to Para- 
mus. N. J., by way of Scotch Plains and 
Springfield. He returned to New Jersey in 
December to take up winter quarters at 
Middlebrook. He spent five days, December 
1 to 5, in Elizabeth, where the Jersey brigade, 
under Maxwell, was quartered. 

= * 


Inquisitions have been found against a 
number of absconding persons (Tories) in 
Essex County, among them prominent citi- 
zens of Elizabethtown, and “if they do not 
appear at the next court of Quarter Sessions 
and traverse the inquisitions, final judgment 
will be entered against them”’. 

= * = . 


Funeral of Miss Marsh 


On the 27th of October last, departed 
this life, Miss Susan Marsh, the amiable 
comfort of Dr. Philemon Elmer, in the 23rd 
year of her age, the only child of Mr. 
Ephraim Marsh. The day following, her fun- 
eral was attended by a number of ministers, 
a train of mourners, and a large concourse 
of people. Upon which occasion a very per- 
tinent and instructive discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. James Caldwell from Isaiah 40: 
5th, 6th, 7th and 8th verses. 

(Dr. Philemon E]mer, the attending phy- 
sician, was Westfield’s first family doctor. 
He lived on Broad Street, opposite the Pres- 
bvterian green. His grandson, Rev. Philemon 
Elmer Coe, was one of the organizers of 
the local Episcopal Church and gave the land 
on which the present edifice now stands. 
Ephraim Marsh and his brother, Jonathan, 
owned adioining homesteads on Rahway Road, 
near the present Stoneleigh Park. Rev. James 
Caldwell, the officiating clergyman, was ‘‘the 
Fighting Parson” pastor of the old First 
Church, Elizabeth-Town.) 


Sunday last about 50 British seamen, who 
had been taken on board different vessels at 
sea some time since were marched through 
this place (Westfield) on their way to Eliza- 
heth.Town to be exchanged. November 11, 
1778. rs 

rs * e 
Sheriff Marsh’s Thoroughbreds 


Sheriff Noah Marsh advertises his beau- 
tiful horse Apollo at stud at his plantation, 
on Mud Lane (Grove Street), Westfield. 
Apollo is four years old this grass, fifteen 
hards and a half high and in spirit and 
activity equal perhaps to the best horses on 
the Continent. Good pasture for mares at 
half a dollar per week. 

(Sheriff Marsh was one of the leading 


turfmen of the state. His horses frequently 
raced at Elizabeth-Town Point, and Staten 
Island. Another well known horseman was 
Amos Swan of the Scotch Plains. Swan 
owned the sfallion, Pastime, by Othello out 
of Figure; grand dam, the noted mare, Sal- 
ima. Pastime was “allowed by good judges 
to be the best moving, gayest and hand- 
somest horse in the state—a beautiful bay, 
full-blooded and high bred”. 

The horses of the period were bred for 
endurance. At the Point, there were races 
for four, five and six-year-old horses, mares 
or geldings carrying weight for age and 
blood. The purses ranged from $106 to $500 
to the winners of the best two out of three 
two-mile heats, 

¢ = e 


Thanksgiving Proclamation 


By command of His Excellency, William 
Livingston, Esq., Governor, a Proclamation: 
On this day, November 17, 1778, Congress 
did recommend to the Legislature that on 
Executive authority of each of the states, 
“Wednesday the 30th day of December next 
be observed as a day of Publick Thanksgiv- 
ing and Praise. God save the People.” ... 
Bowes Reed, Secretary. ... 

s s * 


Witches In Morris County 


In Morris County, an old woman who had 
nearly broken her back trying to make but- 
ter, finally determined that there were witches 


- jin the churn, and, heating several horseshoes, 


she put them in the milk, one at a time, and 
scalded the witches out; then she made but- 
ter immediately. 

cd & = 


To Cure Mad Staggers(?) 


To cure a distemper known as the Mad 
Staggers among horses. the following is 
recommended: Let bleed to three quarts or 
more. After which walk him a while, then 
clothe him; cover his temples over with a 
pitch plaster, keep him exceedingly warm, 
put the bigness of a small pea of asafoetida 


‘in each ear, let his meal be little, and his 


drink rather warm, his stable rather dark; 
rub him well, especially about the head and 
neck; the bleeding may be repeated two or 
three times at twelve to twenty-four hours 
distance, as necessity may require. Purging 
also is proper, and fumigating his nostrils 
with brimstone matches. 
= = +] 


Those Incomparable Sugar Plums 


“T have,” says Mary Middleton of Cross- 
wicks, who disperses Dr. Ryan’s Incomparable 
Plums, ‘‘by these Plums cured a great many 
children of whooping or chin cough and 
agues, which distempers are very common 
and troublesome to families, and the want 
of these Plums are the ruin of many chil- 
dren’s constitutions.” 
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The Great Paper Shortage 


The subscribers, having heretofore ad- 
dressed the good women of this state, inter- 
esting them to save all the rags that they 
possibly could in their families, the smallest 
pairing being useful in the manufacture of 
paper, which as friends to their native coun- 
try, the subscribers hope they have paid at- 
tention to. Therefore, as a further induce- 
ment to them they now promise one shilling 

er pound for all clean linen rags they de- 

iver at any of the places mentioned in the 
former advertisement. They would offer to 
the consideration of those mothers who have 
children going to school, the present great 
scarcity of that useful article (without) 
which their going to school would avail them 
but little. Stacy Potts, John Reynolds, 
Millers. 

And Isaac Collins, printer, announced: 
“No more subscriptions can be received at 
Bead for the Gazette for want of paper.” 

. J. Gazette, January, 1779. 


Noah Crane, in Westfield, will sell, on 
Friday, January 28, at 1 p..m., four young 
horses, colts coming two and three years old, 
seven tons of English hay, two barrels of 
racked cider and several other things too 
tedious to mention. N. J, Journal, January 
25, 1780. 

(Noah Crane lived on the road to Crane’s 
Ford, now Gallow’s Hill Road.) 


Aaron Lane announces that he has re- 
moved to William’s Farms, two miles from 
Elizabeth-Town, on the road to Westfield, 
where he will continue his silversmith’s busi- 
ness and will endeavor to give all that satis- 
faction to those gentlemen and ladies who 
are pleased to favor him with their custom 
Serer in his power. N. J. Journal, April 


Jesse Clark has a few barrels of excellent 
flour and a few pounds of good tea, coffee 
and sugar, which he will exchange for well- 
dressed flax, or good clean sheep’s wool, and 
no other way. Westfield, May 23, 1780. 

(Jesse Clark, patriot and Revolutionary 
soldier of the line, lived on the Road to Rah- 
way (Central Avenue), far back from the 
road, near where the trolley station now 
stands.) 


The Elegant Young Horse, Bold Forester, 
stands at the plantation of Joseph Halsey, 
about two mile from Springfield, on the road 


eZ 


May 


to Westfield. He is 5 years old, 15 hands 
high and “fas handsome a horse as any in 
the state, and-esteemed the best blooded 
horse ever to be imported to America”; his 
colts are remarkable in size, beauty and 
high courage. Daniel Halsey Jr. in attend- 
ance. N. J. Journal, April 26, 1789. 


Raiders at Badgley’s 


During the recent raids in this vicinity, 
quantities of linen, clothing, a state lottery 
ticket, silver, etc., were stolen from the 
home of John Badgley, living on the moun- 
tain above’ Westfield. As the above articles 
were sent abroad (to Badgleys) to keep 
them from the raids of our more than sav- 
age enemy, no doubt but every friend of 
the community will exert hhimself in detect- 
ing such unnatural villany. Included in the 
stolen articles were a number of silk gowns, 
belonging to a lady in Westfield. A reward 
will be paid for the return of the goods 
and $500. for the detection of the- thief 
or thieves or his or their conviction by Ed- 
win Marsh. N. J. Journal, July 5, 1780. 

(The Badgley-House, on New Providence 
Road, was built by John and James Badgley 
in 1738. The Presbyterian Sunday School 
was organized here. The house has been 
converted into a tool shed and stands well 
back from the road.) 


Noah Marsh advertises the elopement of 
a Negro boy named Robbin, sometimes calls 
himself Levi, alias Leave, 15 years old, nat- 
urally very lazy, but capable. Handsome re- 
ward for return, besides generous payment 
for trouble. P.S. All persons are forewarned 
harboring the above Negro at their peril. 
Westfield, N. J., May 9, 1780; The New 
Jersey Journal. 


John Ross Jr. had his black horse stolen 
from a waggon, at Trenton, on the night 
of April 15, and offers $50. reward for his 
return to his home, in Westfield, in the 
borough of Elizabeth-Town. A like sum will 
be paid for the arrest and conviction of the 
thief. ... A bay horse, about 13% hands 
high, came to the plantation of Jacob Davis, 
at Westfield, June 16. N. J. Archives, 1779. 
_ (John Ross Jr., son of Squire John Ross, 
lived in the old homestead, on Elizabeth 
Avenue (still standing). Jacob Davis lived 
en the south side of West Broad Street, near 
its Juncture with the present Martine Ave- 
nue. The house burned down recently.) 
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Concerning Shepherd Kollock, Printer 


? 1779 — New Jersey Journal — 1818 


Fourteen months after Isaac Collins had 
founded the “New Jersey Gazette,” Shepherd 
Kollock (Colloque) ,etablished a kindred 
newspaper, the “New Jersey Journal’—first, 
at Chatham, N. J. (1779-1883) and, there- 
after for thirty-five years, in Elizabeth-Town, 
that mother of old towns of which Westfield 
became, ‘in 1794, a lusty offspring. 


Kollock and Collins were old friends. 
They had first met in the shop of the ‘‘Phila- 
delphia Chronicle and Universal Advertiser,” 
published by Kollock’s uncle, William God- 
dard. Kollock said afterward that the prob- 
lems which he faced as a patriot and pub- 
lisher were made easier because of his asso- 
ciations with the solid Quaker man who 
was his senior by four years, 


It was through the influence of Collins, 
“whose sense of duty overcame his religious 
prejudices”, that Kollock obtained a com- 
mission in the American Army. He fought 


in the battles of Long Island, Trenton and ° 


Monmouth, and through his valor on_ the 
field, won the friendship of General Knox, 
Lieut (afterwards President) James Monroe, 
Lafayette and the Polish patriot, Kosciusko. 


Like Collins, he had a hard struggle to 
keep his paper going in the late war years. 
‘Help was incompetent, paper was scarce, and 
to make ends meet, he kept store, traded in 
slaves, and accepted “almost anything” in 
payment of bills. When the British attacked 
Springfield, he sent his apprentices, Shelly 
Arnett, his brother-in-law, and Matthias Day 
(who later became editor of the “Trenton 
True American’’) to join Greene’s army, while 


he loaded his printing equipment on a wagon 
and moved it to a place of safety in the hilts. 


After peace was declared, things not go- 
ing well in Chatham, Kollock formed a part- 
nership with Arnett and opened a printery in 
New Brunswick, where he published the 
“Political Intelligencer” and “New Jersey Ad- 
vertiser.”” But this venture was not a suc- 
cess, so he sold out, and on April 5, 1785, 
moved to Elizabethtown and resumed pub- 
lication of the “New Jersey Journal.” In 
September, 1818, he sold that newspaper 
(now the “Elizabeth Daily Journal’’) to Peter 
Chatterton. Kollock also published (Decem- 
ber 3, 1783, to December 18, 1786) the 
“New York Gazeteer” and “Country Jour- 


-nal” in New York City, and many books and 


pamphlets, including the first directory of the 
City of New York. At one time (1785 or 
1786) he owned a paper mill on the east 
branch of the Rahway River, near Millburn. 


Kollock gave much of his time to the 
public service. He was postmaster in Eliza- 
bethtown, organized the Library Association, 
which developed into the Elizabeth Free Li- 
brary; the Elizabethtown Female Humane So- 
ciety, which he founded in.1810, ‘‘marked 
the beginning of free education in Elizabeth’’. 
For more than thirty years, he was a lay 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
Essex County. He died at the home of his 
daughter, in Philadelphia, July 28, 1839, aged 
88, and is buried in the Presbyterian Yard, 
Elizabeth. (See: “A Pioneer New Jersey 
Printer” by Elmer T. Hutchinson, of Eliza- 
beth, in Proceedings of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, April, 1937.) 


Thetleen 
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Come to the plantation of the subscriber, 
living at Westfield, the latter part of last 
November, a Black Horse, 13 hands and a 
half high, about five years old, his hind feet 
white, has a strip in his forehead, is a nat- 
ural trotter and shod before. The owner is 
desired to :come, prove property, pay charges 
and take him away. Ephraim Scudder— 
N. J. Gazette, Jan. 6, 1779. \ 

(Ephrain: Scudder, pioneer, lived in a 
house near or on the site of the old brick 
mansion built by his son, Amos (about 1800), 
on the road to Rahway (Central Avenue), 
near the present Picton station. 


To be sold: A _ hearty, strong Wench 
with a young child at breast, has had both 
smallpox and measles; is a good cook, and 
can do all kinds of housework. For terms 
enquire of the subscriber at Trenton. Rens- 
selaer Williams. N. J. Gazette, Wednesday, 
May 19, 1779. 


General Sullivan has joined General Wash- 
ington’s army and the whole is moving down- 
ward from West Point. Maxwell’s Brigade 
is at West-field, near Elizabeth-Town. N. J. 
Gazette, Nov. 8, 1779. 


To be sold: At the home of John High, 
deceased, Westfield. Horses, cows, oxen, 
steers, young cattle, sheep. hogs, Enelish and 
salt hay, Indian corn, rye, oats, bees, bar 
iron, posts, set of carpenter’s tools, household 
goods, flax; farming utensils. Vendue to be- 
gin at 10 a. m. and continue until whole is 
sold. John Darby, Philmon Elmer, Executors. 


A Westfield resident bemoans the loss of 
his wife by elopement with the aid of a 
resident of the Scotch Plains, in the fol- 
lowing lines, bearing date of Mav 31, 1779: 

“Since it was my fortune to be joined 

To such a wretched mate, 
I’ve strove to reconcile my mind 
To my unhappy fate. 
I’ve born insults and threats likewise 
I’ve strove for to persuade, 
But them that’s hardened so to vice 
Regard not what is said. 
Without a cause she left my bed 
And broke her marriage vow, 
So basely from me she has fled 
Who then can blame me now? 
Then pity my unhappy fate, 
Beware a woman’s art. 
For oft within a snowy breast 
Lurks a deceitful heart.” 

N. J. Gazette, June, 1779. 
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Ichabod Ross announces that a_ sorrel 
horse, fourteen and a half hands high, two 
white hind feet, came to his plantation, near 
Westfield meeting house, on Saturday, Nov. 
13. Also a roan horse, about fourteen hands 
high. New Jersey Journal, Nov. 16, 1779. 

(Ichabod Ross, grandson of Squire John 
Ross, lived on Jerusalem Road, near the pres- 
ent Dudley Avenue. His wife was Aunt 
Phoebe (Miller) Ross, daughter of Abner 
Miller. She lived to be 96 years old, and 
in her last years made her home in a little 
house on the north side of Broad Street, 
near Prospect Street.) 

Emergency Legislation 

Whereas frequenting Playhouses and the- 
atrical entertainments, has a fatal tendency 
to divert the minds ofthe people from a 
due attention to the means necessary for the 
defence of their country and preservation of 
their liberties: . 

Resolved. That any person holding an Office 
under the United States, who shall act, pro- 
mote, encourage or attend such plays, shall 
be deemed unworthy to hold such office, and 
shall be accordinely dismissed. Ordered that 
this resolve shall be published. 

(A true copy from the Journals, Moses 
Young, Secretary to the President of Con- 
gress.) 


Benefit of a Good Temper 


Wanted Immediately. A good-tempered, 
active girl, about ten years old. Any person 
having such a one to bind out, may hear of a 
good p!ace where she will be well used, taught 
to read and write. and learned the Mantua- 
making (dress-making) benefits if required, 
by apnlying to the printer of this paper. 
N.' J. Gazette, July 8, 1778. 


An Object Lesson 


About ten days ago, Jacob Fogan, who 
having previously headed a number of vil- 
lains in Monmouth County, that had com- 
mitted d'vers robberies and were the terror 
of travelers. was shot. Since which his body 
has been gibbetted on the publick highway 
in that county, to deter others from perpe- 
trating the like detestable crimes. Trenton, 
Oct; .14).1779. 


Those Multifarious Hands 


Hezekiah Hand of Westfield, had twenty 
children, and his brother, Stephen, twenty- 
three. All ave listed by Litell. New Jersey 
Archives, 1779. 
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“They leaned against the fence watching a band of yearlings cavort in the field.” 


1686 


Sheriff Noah Marsh was entertaining a 
few. horseman friends at his plantation in 
Mud Lane (Grove Street). It was a warm 
April afternoon, in 1780, and the men leaned 
against the fence. watching a band of year- 
lings cavort in the field. “That big colt in 
front is by my stud horse, Apollo,” remarked 
the Sheriff proudly. 


“He’s a good one,” observed the critical 
Amos Swan, of Scotch Plains. “Seems to me, 
Sheriff, you’re getting ready for business af- 
ter the war.” 


“This war is helping the horse business, 
now,” answered the Sheriff. “The army 
needs good horses. General Washington has 
men from headquarters scouring this part of 
the country for cavalry mounts. We are the 
only ones who can supply the seed stock. 


Some of the best thoroughbred horses in the 


states are standing in Essex County. What 
we must guard against is letting the gam- 
blers get control of racing. That will ruin 
the horse business, war or no war.” 


“We can’t prevent betting at races,’’ ob- 
noe Broughton Reynolds of Elizabeth- 
‘own. 


“Certainly not—at races or anywhere 
else,” the Sheriff agreed. ‘‘But we can see 
to it that the courses in this county are well 
managed, at any rate. The laws are not 
much help. Theyold law of ’48 was worth- 
less. It faclaned: all horse racing to be a 
nuisance and corrupting to public morals, 
except at Fairs. and on the first working 
days after the religious festivals—Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide. Then. racing was 
permitted for any sum not exceeding 49 shill- 
ings. and anyone betting more than that was 
liable to a penalty of five pounds. Corpora- 
tions. however, could raise the limit to 25 
pounds. That let all the gamblers in. No 
wonder betting became a public scandal in 
the early days. 

“When the present law was drawn up, 
in 1761, there were men in the legislature 
to look after the interests of the horse breed- 
ers. The new law prohibits all racing both 
by corporations and individuals, whether for 
purses or not, but—and here’s where the leg- 


Sheriff Marsh Expounds The Law 


Concerning Betting at Race Courses 


1889 


islators showed good sense:—the law states, 
that ‘as the improvement of the breed of 
horses might be neglected or abandoned, be- 
cause of this means of determining their sta- 
mina, speed and constitutional rigor, author- 
ity is granted any three magistrates to leg- 
alize a race at any time, by giving written 
permission, provided they attend in person 
to prevent all wagers, drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct.’ 


“Seems to me, Sheriff, you’re placing an 
extra-ordinary amount of faith in magis- 
trates,” said Amos Crane. “And that part 
about preventing gambling—there’s not much 
sense to that, either.” 


“Well,” replied the Sheriff, ‘‘you’ve got 
to make allowance for public opinion, these 
days. So far we’ve managed to select men 
with good judgment. We have good racing 
at The Point, Powles Hook, Amboy, and over 
on The Island at John Vanderbilt’s. It’s only 
reasonable to expect there’s quife some bet- 
ting, but it’s done privately. The law don’t 
prevent taking gamblers in hand if they make 
a show of themselves. We gave one a public 
flogging, recently. 


“And that reminds me,” he continued, 
“one of our church deacons dropped ‘in to 
see me at the Court House, last week. He 
had heard racing was to be resumed on 
Morristown Green, and wanted to know ‘if it 
was legal. I allowed it was, provided the 
course was two miles from a church. “Then, 
I asked him to do me a small favor. I had 
read in the paper where the parson was 
handling lottery tickets in the third class, 
at Springfield. I handed the deacon a ticket 
which I had bought. ‘I would be greatly 
obliged,’ I said, ‘if you would ask the par- 
son to take care of this for me. Maybe it 
will bring us both good luck in the draw.’ de 
There was a merry twinkle in the Sheriff’s 
shrewd blue eyes as he concluded, “Consider- 
ing human nature to be what it 1s, it’s my” 
belief that horse racing will be well sup- 
ported for a long time.” 


And so it was—for more than a century 
thereafter. 
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Mad Anthony On the March 


General Wayne, with his brigade, has, 
we hear, left Bergen and its vicinity, and 
is gone to West-Field for the winter. He 
kept a vigilant eye on the garrison at Paulis 
Hook for nearly a week but finding every- 
thing prepared for his reception, he thought 
proper to go off without making any other 
attack than firing a few shots at their 

icquits. The New York Gazette and The 
eekly Mercury, Jan. 10, 1780. 

(The reporter was misinformed. General 
(Mad Anthony) Wayne had his headquarters 
in Deacon Ephraim Sayre’s house, at Battle 
Hill (Madison), during the winter of 1780, 
when Shon cprigi was quartered at Morris- 
town. 


Green Reports On Springfield 


Gen. Nathaniel Greene’s report of The 
Battle of Springfield to his Commander-in- 
Chief is dated Springfield, June 24, 1780, 
the day after the battle. In it, he says that 
the enemy had 5,000 infantry, a large body 
of cavalry and 15-to 20 pieces of artillery. 
The enemy “moved in two columns—one on 
the main road. leading to Springfield; the 
other on Vauxhall Road. Major Lee with 
horse, opposed .the right column; Col. Day- 
ton and his régiment the left; Col. Angell 
secured the bridge in front of the town; 
General Maxwell and Stark’s Brigade held 
the high ground to the mill. Greene took 
post on first range of hills in rear of Bryant’s 
tavern, where roads are brought so near to 
a point that succor might be given from one 
or thé other. Here Col. Webb, Lieut. Col. 
Huntington and Col. Jackson’s regiment, with 
one piece of artillery, entirely ‘checked the 
advance of the enemy on left and secured 
that pass.” ’ 

“T have the pleasure to inform our 
Excellency that the troops who were en- 
gaged behaved with great coolness and in- 
trepidity and the whole of them. dsicovered 
an impatience to be brought into action. The 
good order and discipline which they exhib- 
ted in all their movements do them the high- 
est honour. The artillery, under the com- 
mand $f Lieut. Col. Forest, was well served. 


Sixteen 


I have only to regret the loss of Lieut. 
Thompson, who fell by the side of his piece 
by a cannon ball. It’ is impossible to fix 
with certainty the enemy’s loss but as there 
was much close firing and our troops advan- 
tageously posted, they must have suffered 
very considerably. . . . I am at a loss to 
determine what the object of the enemy’s 
expedition was.’”’ General Greene enclosed “a 
return” of thirteen killed, forty-nine wound- 
ed, and missing (and twelve others wounded). 
In General Orders, issued June 26, 1780, 
from headquarters (probably at Whippany): 
General Washington highly commended Gen- 
eral Greene, his officers and men. “The regi- 
ment of Col. Angell, from its situation, had 
an opportunity of more particularly distin- 
guishing itself and is entitled to particular 
notice.” 
- (Greene’s report in full and Washing- 
ton’s reply are published in The N. J. Gazette, 
Vol. VII, No. 132—July 5, 1780.) 


Thieves Shot Near the Scotch Plains 


Friday morning, we made prisoners of a 
British Lieutenant and six privates who came 
a small distance from their picquets to steal 
poultry; and before daybreak, the same 
morning, on the mountain, near Scotch 
Plains, a party of villains who came from 
Staten-Island to steal horses were discovered 
by Mr. Casterline, an officer of the militia, 
who killed one Inslee, and took three others, 
Lesegh, Hutchinson and Closson. A court- 
martial is now sitting for a trial of the latter. 
(From an extract of a letter from camp near 
Connecticut Farms, June 18, 1780.) N. J. 
Journal, July 5, 1780. 

_ Daniel Jackson, a soldier in Baylor’s 
Light Dragoons, requested, a few moments. 
before his death, that his wife, who lives near 
Springfield, in New Jersey, be informed that 
he was ‘executed, May 1, 1780, at George- 
Town, in South Carolina, for desertion. J. 
Stith, Captain, Baylor’s Dragoons. N. J. Ar- 
chives, 1780. 

The_ valedictory oration at Printeton 
graduation, Sept. 7, 1780, was delivered by 
James Rosevelt. His subject was “The Beau- 
ties and Utility of Poetry’. N. J. Archives. 
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Bisat Robert O 


Westfield was a wilderness when 
Richard French, a young Englishman, 
came here in 1692.and set up an In- 
dian trading post on the ridge near 
Turkey Road (Hillside Avenue) and 
below South Springfield Road. He 
was the first white man to settle east 
of the Normahiggan River (Crane’s 
Ford, Rahway River) and his dwell- 
ing was built, of logs hewn from the 
nearby forest. His early years were 
spent trading with the Indians. He 
trapped and killed deer and other 
game and was, it is said, a fearless 
and hardy yeoman. In time, he accu- 
mulated much land—a plantation of 
more than 100 acres—, well stocked, 
the woodland cleared and the fields 
under cultivation. The homestead 
which he built was a substantial house 
. for his large family. When he died 
at a very old age, he was buried in 
a private plot on his own land, on the 
top of a woody hill, well back of the 
old Enoch Miller farm on South 
Springfield Road. A triangular stone 
marks his grave; and nearby is a sim- 
ilar stone said to be the grave of an 
Indian squaw who died in the service 
of the family. 


One of the most interesting leg- 
ends of the Revolutionary War is asso- 
ciated with the pioneer. His son, Rob- 





ert, so the story goes, was a Contin-. 


ental scout, a wiley and resourceful 
fellow, who had been brought up to 


know the ways of the Indians; was as. 


skillful with bow and arrow as with 
musket. He followed the movements 
of the British troops and carried word 
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Red Coats 


to General Maxwell at Elizabethtown 
and Colonel Jacques at Spanktown. 
He always got through the enemy 
lines, and the British respected and 
feared him and offered a handsome 
reward for his capture. 


When marching on Springfield, in 
1776, a detachment of British troops 
determined upon a surprise move by 
which they hoped to take Scout Rob- 
ert unawares. Early one evening, they 
went to the French house and asked 
for him. Rachel, his wife, received 
them courteously and informed the 
officer that her husband had gone to 
the mill. After a hearty meal, the 
went on their way. - 


The next night they called again, 
this time to be informed that Robert 
was tending to some trading business, 
and probably would not return until 
late. Actually he was hiding in the 
barn with his men. But again his wife 
allayed their suspicions with her hos- 
pitality. To aid digestion, after a 
hearty meal, she offered them some 
metheglin—a fermented drink made 
of honey and water. Unfamiliar with 
that Yankee beverage, they expressed 
a-preference for cider. 


“Help yourself!” replied the host- 
ess. ‘‘There’s plenty in the cellar.” 


The unsuspecting Red Coats hur- 
ried below, leaving their arms stack- 
ed in the dining room. Rachel bolted 
the door after them and called for 
Scout Robert and his men. They cap- 
tured the entire detachment and made 
them prisoners of war. 
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Cernwallis’ Mortification 

Lord Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781. In a letter 
to General Washington, published in 
the New Jersey Gazette, the British 
Commander expessed his “mortifica- 
tion at having been forced to give up 
the posts of York and Gloucester and 
to surrender the troops under my com- 
mand by capitulation on the 19th inst. 
as prisoners of war to the combined 
forces of America and France.” .. , 


A letter from General Washington, 
dated headquarters, near York, Pa., 
Oct. 27, 1781, reported a total of 75 
brass ordnances surrendered by the 
enemy, including 37 cannon, 15 how- 
itzers, 23 mortars. Of the 169 iron 
ordnance taken, 132 were cannon, 37 
carronades, 6 swivels. All but two of 
the iron ordnance were for ships. Be- 
tween five and six thousand troops— 
the entire army—were taken pris- 
oners. 

Cornwallis’ surrender was the con- 
cluding act of the war. For nearly 
two years thereafter, the opposing 
armies faced each other, and there 
were plots and counter-plots, but not 
a single shot was fired. 


Concerning Taxes 


Taxes in the sum of $8,000,000 
were levied in the States by Resolu- 
tion of Congress, Oct. 30, 1781. New 
Jersey’s tax was $485,679. The highest 
taxes were levied against Virginia 
and Massachusetts, $1,307,594 each; 
Pennsylvania, $1,120,794; New York, 
the same as South Carolina, $373,598. 
Congress recommended that the sev- 
eral States “lay taxes for raising their 
quotas of money for the United States 
separate from those laid for their own 
particular use’’, 


fighter. 


“Common Sense” (the pen name 
of a regular contributor to the New 
Jersey Gazette) in discussing the levy 
says: “It will make our system of 
finance complete and is strictly just 
and consequently requires nothing but 
honesty to do it and there need but 
little to be said upon it.”” The same 
writer further informs us: ‘There 
are not three million people in any 
part of the universe who live so well 
or have such a fund of ability as in 
America. The income of the common 
laborer, who is industrious, is equal 
to that of the generality of tradesmen 
in England. In the mercantile line, 
I have not heard of one who could 
be said to be a bankrupt since the war 
began, and in England they have 
them without number. In America, 
almost every farmer lives on his own 
lands, and in England not one in a 
hundred does.” 


Helped By Foreign Money 

By very accurate calculations, the 
quantity of French money brought in- 
to America by French fleets and 
armies in 1782, amounted to $1,500,- 
000. It came happily at the death of 
paper currency. Portugese gold from 
the British lines helped swell the total. 
Specie was plentiful at the close of 
the war. — Marquis du Chastellux, 
French naturalist and writer, who in 
1780 made a trip through New Jersey. 


The Cost of the War 

The whole cost of the Revolution- 
ary War was estimated at $135,000,- 
000; of this sum, $100,000,000 was 
raised through Continental bills and 
other devices; $35,000,000 remained 
as a National debt.—Albert Bushnell 
Hart, “The Formation of the Union.” 
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Subscriptions to the National Bank for 
the United States of America are received 
by Philemon Dickinson and Lambert Cad- 
walader. Trenton, June 19, 1781. 


Last week (Jan. 20) the British hung 
at Bergen Point, one Ball, an inhabitant of 
Spanktown (Rahway), who was suspected of 
being a spy. Feb. 7, 1781. 


“Let us,” says True Patriot, “bring to 
condign punishment every public defaulter, 
and honestly exert every nerve in support of 
the common cause of our own.” 


To be sold: A likely young Negro wench, 
about twenty years of age, can speak the 
high and low Dutch and English well; any 
person inclining to purchase may know the 
terms by applying to the subscriber, living 
in Spottswood, in New Brunswick. She is not 
sold for any fault, only for want of employ. 
William Remsen. July 20, 1781. 


Subscriptions for the relief and support 
of the distressed citizens of South Carolina 
and Georgia will be received by Philemon 
Dickinson and Lambert Cadwalader. Tren- 
ton, August 14, 1781. 


The House On the Church Greens 
House and lot in Westfield to be sold, 
now occupied by John Wiley. Stands on 
green, opposite the Presbyterian Church, at 
the conjunction of four public roads. Has 
four fireplaces, good for store or public 


house. Inquire of Mrs. Dean on the premises 


(The Presbyterian Church then stood near 
the site of the present Telephone Company 
building. 
Mountain Avenue, Broad Street, the Road to 
Rahway (Central Avenue), ‘and, perhaps, 
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what is now Elmer Street was a lane or 
cow path on the Philemon Elmer property 
at this time. The Elmer house stood where 
the late Dr. Harrison’s house now stands. 
There was a well on the Mountain Avenue 
corner until 1900, and parts of a foundation 
wall were unearthed on the green nearby, 
in the 80’s. Olde Towne Genealogist Pearson 
Greaves can find no record of the occupants. 
(Probably Mrs. Dean was the housekeeper.) 
6 


Indians Scalp Entire Community 


Following is an extract from a letter from 
Minisink, dated April 7, 1782: This moment 
we received the disagreeable intelligence that 
the savages killed a family of the Smith’s 
yesterday, at 12 o’clock, on the Pennsylvania 
side of the River, about twelve miles below 
this place. It is said the whole family. both 
parents, children and workmen were all 
scalped together. 


Concerning Arnold’s ‘Lame Leg 


During Benedict Arnold’s military specu- 
lations in Virginia, he took an American Cap- 
tain prisoner. After some general conversa- 
tion with the Captain, Arno.d asked: ‘“‘What 
would the Americans do with me if they 
captured me?’ 


“Why, Sir, if I must answer your ques- 
tion, you must excuse my telling you the 
plain truth: If my countrymen should catch 
you, I believe they would first cut off the 
lame leg, which was wounded in the cause 
of freedom and virtue, and bury it with 
honors of war, and afterwards hang the re- 
mainder of your body in gibbets.’”’’ New Jer- 
sey Gazette, July 25, 1781. 
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Would you buy a lottery ticket to help 
a worthy cause—say, build.a meeting house 
or a parsonage,—even though you knew the 
law frowned upon such things?—now, would 
you, if you stood to win $1000 or, perhaps 
$5000? Well, anyway, most everybody did, 
in the early days, and occasionally the par- 
son handled the tickets. 


Lotteries in New Jersey date from the 
days when Westfield was a clearing on the 
outskirts of civilization—a hamlet, with a 
trading post, a log church and, here and 
there, a farmhouse or cottage built against 
the wind. The first drawings were held in 
1720 and were such a success that folks all 
over the colony became interested. True, pro- 
hibitive laws were enacted, but they were:so 
phrased as to make evasion easy,. probably 
because the lottery was a convenient and 
often the only certain means of procuring 
necessary funds for public purposes and, 
with the exception of the Quakers, had the 
support of the churches and colleges. 


In 1730, the provincial government passed 
a law prohibiting both lotteries and raffling, 
but it referred to “goods, wares and mer- 
chandise’’, and not to money, and it was ig- 
noreds ‘‘There was hardly a town that had 
not some scheme afoot, such as the. build- 
ing of a church or seminary, or the relief of 
some indigent but deserving elergyman, or 
the building of a highway or town hall’, 


Apparently, there were persons of influ- 
ence who thought that “the end did not 
sanctify the means”, for, in 1748, the legis- 
lature passed a law prohibiting “the erec- 
tion of any lottery within the province under 
heavy penalty’; the preamble condemned 
“lotteries and gaming for lucre or gain as 
tending to the manifest corruption of the 
young and impoverishment of many poor 
families’’. 


But, again the loop hole: as there was no 
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provision against selling tickets in the col- 
ony, the act was evaded by having the lot- 
teries drawn outside the colony. Nassau Hall 
(Princeton) was the first to sanction the in- 
fringement of the law by announcing the 
sale of tickets for a lottery which the sem- 
inary had set up st rniiadelphia. 


Paradoxically, Pennsylvania, in which 
state most of the drawing took place, had 
passed a law prohibiting lotteries in 1729, 
but it had remained a dead letter. In 1758, 
the New Jersey legislature practically re- 
pudiated its law by authorizing a public lot- 
tery to purchase land from the Indians. 
Thereafter lotteries were “the financial fash- 
ion of the age”, 


Probably the largest lottery of the kind 
was set up by Princeton in 1774, on the 
Pennsylvania side of the river and known 
as “The Delaware: Pasen The beneficiaries 
were the college and the congregations of 
New Castle and Christiana Bridge. Cash 
prizes amounting to $15,000, with a $6000 
top, were advertised, and the anmouncement 
in the New York Gazette of Marcr 31, 1774, 
stated that ‘a seminary of such importance 
should be put in for a good share of general 
benevolence’. Queens (Rutgers), Yale, Har- 


‘ vard, Pennsylvania and other leading eastern 


colleges also benefitted by this form of 
benevolence. 


In “The Story of An Old Farm,” the 
Historian Mellick quotes from a letter by 
Rev. Samuel Seabury, the fathe# of the 
Bishop, to illustrate the peculiar views then 
prevailing as to the propriety and morality 
of lotteries and gambling. The Reverend Sea- 
bury. makes grateful acknowledgement of a 
draft of 425 pounds (the amount due after 15 
per cent commission had been deducted) for 
ticket No. 5886, drawn in his favor in the 
Light House and Public Lottery of New 
York, in these words: “I now accord to my 
posterity my thanks to Almighty God, the 
giver of all good gifts”. 
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War—tThe Final Phase—At Home 


Governor Livingston has issued a Procla- 
mation calling upon the people ‘‘from a deep 
sense of our indisputable duty, to humble 
ourselves before Almighty God for our mul- 
tiplied transgressions of His Holy Laws, and 
to observe the last Thursday in April as a 
Day of Fasting, Humiliation and Prayer’’. 
He calls upon “every Denomination to per- 
form Divine Service and the people com- 
mitted to their charge to attend public wor- 
_ ship on that day”, April 10, 1782. 

“An Old Politician” writes for The New 
Jersey Gazette: “Whoever will carefully 
peruse the latest New York and English pa- 
pers respecting the American War, cannot 
avoid concluding that the proposed altera- 
tion of measures, as to its future prosecu- 
tion, instead of affording us any rational 
prospect of peace, is intended as a mere 
delusion to quiet the minds of the people 
of England and to lull America into a state 
of inactivity and indolence. . .. Depend up- 
on it, my countrymen, that the real plan 
of the British Ministry is to draw us off 
from our connections with France.” May 
15, 1782. 


In July, His Excellency, Governor Liv- 
ingston, proclaimed an act of the State Leg- 
islature, that ‘‘no person or persons whatso- 
ever, residing within this state, except the 
members of the Legislature and public offices 
_of the Government, shall be permitted to 

pass and repass through any part of this 
state, other than the county in which they be 
or they reside, without having a commission 
under this state or the United States or a 
certificate from His Excellency, the Gover- 
nor. . . . Passengers on ferries and public 
conveyances must show their passports”. The 
object of this. legislation is “to keep spies 
and other emtissaries of the enemy out. of 
the state’, -All-citizens are urged to co- 
operate. The penalty for violation is $100 
(20 pounds); money to be applied to the 
support of the poor. 


War—The Final Phase—In England 


The London Evening Post, Sir: America 
can never be subdued by our arms unless 
the people can be alienated from their own 
rulers and allured into a voluntary submis- 
sion to our government. 

Were it possible for America to be forced 
into a temporary submission by some won- 
drous turn of fortune, such a growing peo- 

le could not be long kept in obedience un- 
ess their spirits could be reconciled to the 
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yoke. A bold and civilized people, who have 
once been made jealous of their liberties will 
never assent to a voluntary dependence on 
a foreign power while they think themselves 
ahle to assert their freedom. New Jersey 
Gazette, July, 1782. 


House of Commons, Feb. 27, 1782. Gen- 
eral Conway made the following motion, sec- 
onded by Lord Alpthorpe: “That it is the 
opinion of this House not to prosecute the 
war on the continent of America any longer 
by force, but to avail themselves of His 
Majesty’s late gracious declaration in favor 
of the Colonies to bring about Peace and 
Tranquility.”” Motion defeated. Ayes, 215; 
Nays, 234. New Jersey Gazette, May 8, 
1882. 


The Earl of Shelbourne, in a speech be- 
fore the House of. Commons, pled the cause 
of England and America and to save them 
both from ruin. The Earl thought England 
would be ruined if America won indépen- 
dence. . . . On the following day, Feb. 28, 
Conway’s motion was reconsidered and adopt- 
ed. “The fatal day has come,” said the King. 
. .. A Royal Commission was authorized to 
treat with the Commissioners of the United 
States of America, in Paris. A _ provisional 
treaty was signed Nov. 30, 1782, but it was 
nearly aeyear later, after England and France 
had adjusted their differences, that the defi- 
nitive treaty was signed, Sept. 3, 1783. On 
Nov. 25, of the same year, the British evacu- 
ated New York, which they had occupied dur- 
ing the entire war. There were scarcely more 
than a quorum present, when Congress rati- 
fied the treaty, Jan. 14, 1784. The treaty 
was a triumph for American diplomacy—for 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, John Jay 
and Henry Laurens, Ambassadors plenipo- 
tentiary. 

(Laurens signed the provisional treaty 
only. David Hartley, who signed the defini- 
tive treaty in his stead, was an English poli- 
tician and close personal friend of Benja- 
min Franklin.) 


Postscript, Signed by “G. W.” 


On the news of the signing of the treaty, 
General Washington wrote to General] Nath- 
aniel Greene: “It remains for the States to 
be wise and to establish their independence 
on the basis of an inviolate, efficacious union, 
and a firm confederation which may prevent 
their being made the Sport of European pol- 
icy. May Heaven give them wisdom to adopt 
the measures still necessary for this import- 


ant measure.” 
cheat g -o72.. 
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The old town had seen nothing like it in seven years of war, and the folks came from all parts 
of the county to attend this grim affair. Theywere taking James Morgan in a cart, a halter 
about his neck, up Broad Street, to be hung for the murder of Rev. James Caldwell, “the fight- 
ing parson,” on Gallows Hill. :, 


Morgan Hangs On Gallows Hill 


— 


- 4 


It was a bleak January day; a bitter 
north wind swept across the marsh, sending 
shivers down the spines of the curious, town 
folk, gathered in little groups, watching a 
procession moving eastward along Broad 
Street. It was an unusual procession even 
in Revolutionary days, and now that the war 
was over, fighting had ceased. The old town 
had seen nothing like this in a decade of 
alarms, of raids, of muskets and Minute Men 
and the warning clang of the church bell. 
It was headed by a company of infantry, 
led by a native son, Col. John Scedder, a 
veteran of the French and Indian Wars. 
They marched at a funeral pace beside a 
two-wheeled cart drawn by a horse of all 
work, 

Seated in the cart was a heavy-set, grim- 
visaged man, a halter thrown loosely about 
his bared neck, his hands and feet bound, 
his disheveled black hair falling across his 
forehead, his eyes staring vacantly into space. 


A soldier walked behind, holding the halter - 


rope. 

After them came a long line of vehicles 
of all sorts—coaches with clergymen, law- 
yers, county and state officials; carriages 
with deacons and elders; wagons and carts 
with townsfolk and farmers from the ’Plains 
and back country. They had come from all 
parts of the state to attend this grim affair. 

This was the culminating event in a twin 
tragedy that: had provoked a bitter contro- 
versy in England and America—first in the 
murder of the “Fighting Parson’s” wife dur- 
ing the _ British raid of Connecticut 
Farms, and now the day of reckoning for 
the killing of “the Fighting Parson,” the 
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minister of Old First Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabethtown for a generation, a chaplain 
and an assistant in the commissary, an im- 
petuous man, admired by his parishioners for 
his forthright courage, and hated by the 
Tories as a “rabble rouser,’” whose church 
they destroyed to be rid, once and for all, 
of the ‘Rebel Meeting House,’’ and to spite 
that “black-coated rebel’’. 

This was the day that James Morgan 
was paying the penalty for the murder of 
Rev James Caldwell. Slowly the - soldiers 


‘ were tramping over the frozen mud road 


to the hill near the lane leading to Elizabeth- 
town, which hereafter was to be known as 
Gallows Hill. 

Morgan shot Caldwell at Elizabethtown 
Point, whither the parson had come tg meet 
a friend, Miss Beulah Murray, who was ar- 
riving in a flag-boat from New York, to visit 
her sister, Mrs. Barnet. The Barnets were 
members of Old Fifst Church and had long 
been the parson’s friends. As Rev. Caldwell 
stepped on the boat, a guard came forward 
and commanded him to stop. He did so, at 
the same, time protesting that he was carry- 
iff out instructions. There followed a con- 
versation concerning some trunks belonging 
to Miss Murray that were then in the cabin. 
“T have no knowledge of them,’ Caldwell 
explained, “but if the goods are contraband 
they should be carried before a magistrate 
and examined.” 

Thereupon, so the story goes, another 
guard, Morgan, but a few paces away, raised 
his gun to a charge and fired, killing Cald- 
well instantly. 

Morgan was arrested immediately. A few 





- hours later, Isaac Woodruff, Mayor of Eliza- 
bethtown, assembled twenty-one jurors at 
the scene of the shooting, and took deposi- 
tions from a sentinel, a guard, and others 
at the ferry who were eye witnesses. Mor- 
gan, it was disclosed, was a native of Here- 
fordshire, England, who had lived in North 
America abeut nine years. He had served. 
seven months in the Pennsylvania Line, be- 
fore he came to Elizabethtown for a year’s 
service. His army record was clear. He had 
been a good soldier. Singularly, so it was 
testified, he was not on guard at the time of 
the shooting, his main defense was that the 
gun had discharged accidentally, that he had 
never known the parson and did not know 
whom he had shot until after the tragedy. 
He had thought Caldwell an enemy who was 
plotting some devilment; but he had not 
intended to shdot him. The jury unani- 
mously charged him with murder in the first 
degree. ; 

The trial of Morgan in the Presbyterian 
Church, at Westfield, is memorable because 
it is the only trial of the kind to be held in 
a church; in fact, his counsel, John DeHart 
of Elizabethtown, had contended that the 
trial should have been held before a military 
rather than a civil tribunal. Chief Justice 
John Cleve Symmes, who presided, had 
promptly denied the motion. . Four ‘of the 
jury were local citizens: Ephraim Scudder, 
Benjamin Meeker, David Ross and Aaron 
Woodruff; the fifth, a Mr. Ryno, was from 
Eizabethtown.. 
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Morgan maintained a sullen demeanor 
throughout the proceedings, and appeared to 
be unmoved when the jury, after an hour’s 
deliberation, returned a verdict of guilty. 
Then followed a discourse which was in- 
tended to bring the convicted man to his 
knees, but it failed to move him, although 
the Rev. Jonathan Elmer of Turkey (Ntw 
Providence) preached a moving sermon on 
the dire consequences of crime. “Do not this 
abominable thing which I hate,’ was his 
theme. 


On the hill, which now overlooks Fair- 
view Cemetery, Morgan paid the penalty for 
his crime. A certain stoiid fortitude possessed 
the old soldier to the last. On the crest of 
the hill two uprights and a cross beam had 
been erected. Under this he was driven in 
the cart, the rope thrown over the cross beam 
and about his neck. The hangman’s hands 
were numb with the cold and he had diffi- 
culty adjusting the noose. Morgan finally 
broke the silence. He turnéd to the Sheriff, 
standing near* by. ‘Come on, now!” he 
shouted, “do your duty and don’t keep folks 
out here shivering in the cold!” 

Tradition holds that Sheriff Marsh showed 
Morgan his grave in the old Presbyterian 
burial ground; but no stone marks the spot. 
But neither is there a stone nor tablet of 
any kind to indicate where Morgan was 
hanged at a place called Gallows Hill. And 
that was and remains a fact of historic 
importance. 
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The marriage of Elizabeth Roll to Isaac 
Sayre Jr. narrowly escaped being a military 
‘secret, for it took place at a time when 
“prophesies of ill were rife’? and hardy yeo- 
men throughout the colonies were making 
ready for revolution. Miss Elizabeth was 
the captivating daughter of Johannes Roll, 
Dutch settler and man of property, reputed 
to be conservative in his political views 
though not considered a Tory. Isaac’ Jr. was 
the son of a pioneer and nephew of a soldier 
and patriot, his father having married Jane 
Swaim, sister of Capt. Anthony Swaim, whose 
lovely house on South Springfield Road had 
recently become the secret meeting place of 
men charged with mobilizing the army of the 
line. It was regarded as a fine match and 
so it proved to be. 


The elder Sayre was a native of South- 
ampton, Long Island. When he drew rein by 
a berry patch on the mountain, in the spring 
of 1720, he had but few possessions—a flint- 
lock, a pistol, home-forged tools, a mule 
team, a covered wagon, blankets and a mat 
of straw, a rough-hewn table and some chairs. 
The wagon was his home while he was build- 
ing a log cabin by the side of the road which 
he had cut through the forest. A son of the 
soil, aggressive and accustomed to toil, he 
appraised his surroundings with an under- 
standing eye, He could live and raise a fam- 
ily in this forest. There was an abundance 
of every necessary thing. The pond, at the 
foot of the hill, provided water for man and 
beast. There were acres of virgin soil ready 
for the plow, timber for every need, wild 
berries in the fields; deer, partridge, quail and 
woodcock in the woods; and not far distant 
on the road to Turkey (New Providence) 
was a store and grist mill. All he needed 
was a wife, and as men were scarce, particu- 
larly comely young men, he was not long in 
finding a willing helpmate. Like him, Jane 
Swaim was frugal and energetic, and together 
they taught their children to use their heads 
ae hands, and when they failed he used the 
rod. 


When Isaac Jr. was betrothed to Eliza- 
beth Roll, with the help of his father and 
brothers he built a house of fieldstone for 
the bride, on the opposite side of the road. 


‘of An Old House 
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It stands a mile back in the wirding lane 
that runs between the present Baltus Roll 
Road and the Turnpike. It seems lost in the 
wilderness, even in this day, but then its iso- 
lation commended it. For the fair Elizabeth 
was a charming hostess, and many 'a weary 
officer of the guard found congenial com- 
pany and refreshment in her home. Tradition 
says that General Washington and his aides 
stopped here on more than one occasion, 
when the army was encamped at Battle Hill 
(Madison); and that he danced, or rather 
“took long rhythmic strides”, as was his style 
of dancing, with his hostess leaning on his 
arm—she a mere graceful slip of a girl, and 
he a tall, handsome, soldierly man,*and most 
attentive. She also helped care for the refu- 
gees who encamped in the woods during the 
British forays in West Fields village in the 
summer of ’77. 


When peace came and the military left 
these remote parts, Elizabeth Sayre extended 
her social interests to include friends and 
rélatives in neighboring towns. She con- 
tinued to entertain until the notoriety of 
the brutal murder of her nephew, Baltus Roll, 
in 1831, brought sorrow to her household. 
After that, she seldom went out, but friends 
came frequently to see her and to listen to 
her stories of war days: She lived to be 96 
years old. Her son, Anthony Swaim Sayre, 
lived in the old homestead all the 92 years 
of his life. The present owners and occu- 
pants, Isaac and his cousin, Nellie Charlotte, 
are the sixth generation of Sayres. They and 
their ancestors have lived in this place over 
two centuries. The homestead is called ‘‘The 
House Between the Mountains’’. 


Today, the old house, in its wild, sylvan 
setting, invites poet and painter to linger 
awhile. The farm buildings are paintless and 
marked for dissolution. In the wagon shed 
is a relic of happier days—the battered body 
and wheels of the family coach built a cen- 
tury or more ago—the coach in which Eliza- 
beth Sayre, dressed in silks and laces, rode 
to town. If a collector could tear himself 
away from his swivel chair and visit this his- 
toric farmstead, he might discover a museum 
piece among the ruins. Anyway, the bracing 
air would renew his strength and the scenery 
might inspire him, [ 
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It was the evening of April 14, 1794. 
Daniel Marsh, the moderator, a stocky, ruddy 
faced man, with sideburns, tapped lightly on 
the table with his walking stick. Practically 
every citizen in the community had come to 
the school house to attend the first meeting 
of Westtield Township. The babel of voices 
ceased as the moderator spoke. ‘“‘This is a 
momentous occasion, gentiemen,” said 
“By an act of the Legislature, on January 
27 of this year, this township was set off 
from Elizabethtown and we are gathered 
here to select the officials who will be in 
charge of public affairs for the coming year, 
and to transact such other business as is nec- 
essary. What is your pleasure?’ 

The portly and affable Ezra Darby ad- 
dressed the moderator in sonorous tones. 
“Seems to me,” said he, “that we ought to 
choose our township committee first, as they 
-are the most important. I’d like to nominate 
my friend and neighbor, Samuel Winants. 
He’s a good church man and a sound busi- 
ness man... .” 


Interruption by Mr. Winants. ‘I’m oblig- 
ed to neighbor Darby for his praise of me, 
but I’ll not serve on any township committee 
that Ezra isn’t attached to. And I wouldn’t 
object to having Charlie Clark as the third 
party.” 

Mr. Winants was small of stature but 
positive in his views. There were voices of 
approval from all parts of the room when 
he sat down. “You appear to have covered 
the field, Mr. Winants,”’ replied the modera- 
tor, “and if there are no further suggestions 
we'll proceed to vote on these three gentle- 
men.” 

David Osborn could be heard breathing 
heavily, it was so still in the room for a 
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minute or so; then, at the suggestion of the 


moderator, the township’s first committeemen 
were chosen by a rising vote. 

Mr. Osborn was ponderous but not asleep. 
By many he was regarded as the town’s fore- 
most politician. When the moderator re- 
marked that it was in order to nominate a 
town clerk, so that the minutes of the meet- 
ing could be recorded properly, several cit- 
izens arose to name him for the plac., and 
Mr. Marsh had merely to tap with his walk- 
ing stick in acknowledgment of unanimous 
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approval. Everybody was standing when the 
first township clerk was sworn in by Com- 
mitteeman Darby. At this point, John Scud- 
der was overheard remarking to Deacon Jos- 
eph Aken: “Dave must have known what was 
coming; don’t you think so, Deacon? I notice 
he had everything ready to make notes when 
he went up front. 

Capt. Benjamin Lane, Moses Jaques and 
James Ross were chosen assessors without 
contest, also. It was said of Mr. Ross that 
he knew the value of every plantation in the 
township, from the Rahway River to the 
Blue Ridge. Mountain, and westward to the 
Plains and the Green Brook. The dirt roads 
(lanes) were long and circuitous and it took 
the combined services of Daniel Marsh, chair- 
man; Capt. Charles Clark, Luke Covert and 
Ezra Darby, who were made overseers, to 
see that they were kept in repair. Some- 
times the bad ruts and deep gullies were 
filled in with small stones, crushed with 
sledges. All official acts were subject to re- 
view by Commissioners of Appeal, Col. Jede- 
diah Swan, Capt. Charles Clark and Peter 
Twembly. The Colonel and Mr. Twembly 
also were selected Justices of the Peace wit's 
Ephraim Marsh. In cases where there were 
likely to be differences of opinion, the gen- 
tlemen retired to discuss the matter in ex- 
ecutive session—a precedent which has since 
been observed religiously by their successors. 


They all got along well together. There 
were only a hundred or so citizens in the 
entire township, and they were hard-working 
and hard-headed men; the industry and fru- 
gality which they practiced on the farm 
were reflected in their management of pub- 
lic. affairs. They were of one mind on civic 
matters: to do the best they could at the 
They were of one 
mind on religious matters also, for there was 
but one church with a parson whose word 
was accepted as “gospel truth’. And there 
was but one store (Charlie Clark’s), one 
blacksmith shop (Samuel Downer’s), one tav- 
ern (Azariah Clark’s), one school house (a 
frame building below the burial ground on 
Mountain Avenue, destroyed by fire in 1816). 
And there were but fourteen houses in the 
village. The historian of an early day records 
that there was “absolutely no growth or 
increase whatever for quite a century’. 
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Andy McConnei!; at odd times driver of 
a coach from Rahway, had discharged his last 
passenger in the ane near David Ross’ place, 
and now all that stood between him and a 
few hours’ repose at The Westfield Tavern 
was the delivery of some letters entrusted to 
his care. As he drove along, he spied Smith 
Scudder hauling wood, and drawing rein, he 
beckoned to him. The young man was pre- 
paring for the law, and McConnell surmised 
that he was doing chores for his elder bro- 
ther Amos in order to make an extra shilling. 

“My energetic young friend,’ said Mr. 
McConnell, in his best manner, ‘‘’tis many 
things I have to do, this day, and ’tis blessed 
little time I have to be doin’ them. ’Tis sure 
I am that I can depend upon an industrious 
and trustworthy fellow like yourself to take 
care of these for me,” and, with a grand 
fiourish, he handed over the letters. 

Young Mr. Scudder examined the letters 
critically and held up the largest. “It’s very 
important!’ exclaimed he, his voice directed 
toward the house—“‘it’s for my aunt!” 

“Tis very, indeed,’ replied Mr. McCon- 
nell in sonorous tones. “And so be the oth- 
ers.” Then, cocking a shaggy eyebrow, he 
lowered his voice:: “’Tis easier by far than 
what you’ve been dein’, that’s certain. And 
there’ll be somethin’ very temptin’ awaitin’ 
you at the tavern when you’ve finished.” 

And so there was, and, in addition, young 
Scudder demanded and received a small fee 
for his services. Far more satisfying, how- 
ever, was the reward which later came to 
him. When the crafty McConnell again stop- 
i at the Scudder farm, he found Smith 

cudder at work currying the horses, and 
hastened to offer him congratulations. ‘“ ’Tis 
a great honor I have,” said he, “to be the 
first to. grasp the hand of Westfield’s first 
postmaster. And ’tis deservin’ you be, indeed, 
of the exalted position.” 


Smith, son of Ephriam Scudder, received 
his commission as postmaster of Westfield, 
April 1, 1805, and served until May 25 of 
the following year, when he resigned to de- 
vote his entire time to the practice of law. 
His successor was Dr. Joseph Quimby, old 
town physician, who lived in the big white 
house at the corner of Central Avenue and- 
Broad Street, originally Baker’s Inn. 
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‘Smith Scudder Started The W. P. O. 


.May 15, 1936. 
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The duties of the early postmasters were 
not large—they received and dispatched, per- 
haps, a score of letters within a fortnight— 
neither was their compensation. When Sam- 
uel Downer took over in 1825, the annual 
revenue was $30; the salary $18.80—or $1.57 
per month. The minimum postal rate was 8c 
for a letter written on a single sheet of 
paper and delivered not farther than 40 
miles; 10c to Philadelphia; points beyond 
that, up to 500 miles, from 12%c to 25c. 


The Westfield office was served by coach 
or rider until January 1, 1832, when stage 
route No. 954 from New York by way of 
Elizabethtown, was opened. It extended 
through to Scotch Plains, Plainfield, Somer- 
ville and Flemington, to Philadelphia, via 
New Hope and Jenkintown, Pa. 


Usually the postmaster was a storekeeper. 
Samuel Downer sometimes obliged his cus- 
tomers by distributing the mail after the 
morning church service. Charles Clark kept 
the mail in a drawer back of the counter, 
and answered all inquiries with a cheerful: 
“Help yourself! And how about a nice ham? 
Got ’em fat or lean, up to twenty pounds!” 
Fred Decker, tailor, invited those expecting 
letters from a distance to have a seat and 
look over the latest styles in masculine attire, 
while he sorted the mail. 


Downer was postmaster for eight years. 
The list of his successors, as supplied by 
Postmaster Traynor through the  Post- 
master General’s office, follows: William 
H. Pierson, May 24, 1833; Isaac H. -Pierson, 
October 6, 1836; Aaron Coe, April 3, 1840; 
William H. Pierson, March 31, 1841; Charles 
Clark, August 2, 1845; William H. Pierson, 
April 12, 1850; Charles Clark, May 13, 1854; 
Henry B. Morehouse, May 31, 1861; James 
T. Pierson, March 1, 1866; Frederick Decker, © 
April 16, 1873; Addison S. Clark, February 
10, 1886; Luther M. Whitaker, February 6, 
1890; -Mulford M. Scudder, April 17, 
1894; Luther M. Whitaker, May 27, 1898; 
Augustus K. Gale, January 10, 1911; Robert 
L. DeCamp, January 20,. 1915; Byron M. 
Prugh, September 1, 1923; John H. Traynor, 
} Westfield has been a post- 
office of the first class (receipts above $45,- 
000) for a generation. The receipts for 1942 
were $121,462. 

















The boys peeked in the window and saw the old men counting their money. 


stacks of it which they kept in bags hidden underthe floor. 
house on Old Raritan Road. 





Legend of An Old House 


The farm cottage on the Old Raritan 
Road where Aunt Betty Frazee rebuked Lord 
Cornwallis is one of the few old places in 
the West Fields which the hand of man has 
not defaced. Its early history is associated 
with the legends of Ash Swamp, just across 
the way, and the last surviving members of 
an Indian colony who lived there and trap- 
ped and fished in nearby streams or loafed 
about their ‘‘wickoms’’, making shell orna- 
ments and utensils of stone for the more 
industrious squaws to peddle about the coun- 
tryside. They sought principally maize and 
meal from the white folks; and doubtless 
they would part with their rarest trinket for 
a single loaf of Aunt Betty’s bread—the sav- 
ory, new-made kind which she denied the gal- 
lant English general, 


Old Raritan Road was a military highway 
in Revolutionary davs. Troops were stationed 
at strategic points along its course from Eliz- 
abethtown to Bound Brook. The road passed 
close by Aunt Betty’s front door, and the 
splash of many hoofs in the ford below usu- 
ally meant that a troop of cavalry was on 
the lookout for a surprise attack, 


It was near Ash Swamp that Generals 
Howe and Cornwallis met on that memorable 
twenty-seventh day of June, 1777, when 
making the strange maneuver through West 
Fields village which preceded the withdrawal 
of their armies from the State. 

In Civil War days the cottage was occu- 
pied by the Lee boys, Daniel and Matthias 
Frazee Lee. They lived alone and were re- 
puted to be rich and miserly. It was said 


that the small boys of the neighborhood— 
the Marshes, Perrys, Lamberts and Littells, 
who were all more or less related—had peek- 
ed in the window one night and had seen 
the brothers counting their money by the 
light of the fire. There were stacks of gold 
and silver coins and bills of all denomina- 
tions which they placed in bags and stored 
in a secret chamber under the floor. 


As the brothers were very old, their kinfolk 
were expecting an early and generous wind- 
fall. Daniel was first to go; he left his prop- 
erty to his brother. Then came the surprise 
that startled everybody. Frazee Lee died in 
1888; he was a bachelor without dependents 
and by his will he made the Baptist Church 
of Scotch Plains the residuary legatee of a 
fortune estimated at $150,000. A legal bat- 
tle followed. Tao uncles; one a member of 
the Presbyterian Church of Westfield; the 
other of the Baptist Church of Scotch Plains, 
contested the will on the ground that the tes- 
tator was incompetent because of his ad- 
vanced years. 





The uncles won. The real property was 
awarded to the nearest of kin; the personal 
property to the church, What ever became 
of the bags of money said to be hidden in 
the old house. was not disclosed. Old Frazee 
must have’ found a safer repository before 
his demise, for the entire fortune was fully 
accounted for by the executors. The church 
fared well; enough was realized from the sale 
of the personal property to pay off the debt 
and leave a balance to be used for “the 
spread of the gospel’. 
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The Oldest 
Of Westfield’s 
Sunday Schools 


The little chapel which stands like an 
island beacon between two opposite streams 
of travel, on Route 29, is the home of Moun- 
tainside’s oldest religious institution, the par- 
ent of Westfield’s protestant Sunday schools. 
Historians disagree as to the year of its 
birth, but either in 1816 or 1818, Mrs. Abi- 
gail Badgley and Rev. Edwin Downer invited 
the young folks of the township to meet at 
her house on the mountain top for the first 
Bible lessons. The meeting was a success, 
and for seven years thereafter (except dur- 
ing the winter months), children came from 
all parts of the countryside to attend the 
Presbyterian Sunday School, at Badgley’s, on 
the mountain top. 

Mrs. Badgley died in 1822 and, three 
years later, Rev. Downer accepted a pas- 
torate in New York State, and the Sunday 
school was. divided—Westfield children meet- 
ing at the Brick Academy, on Mountain Ave- 
nue; Locust Grove (Mountainside) children, 
at the “Old Beehive” schoolhouse. Times 
were difficult during the Civil War years; 
the old schoolhouse was torn down, and a 
new one built on the site, but the Sunday 
school was discontinued from 1860 to 1871. 





THE MOUNTAINSIDE UNION CHAPEL 


cost $2500 and was dedicated, free of debt, in 
1901. Mrs. Kate B. High gave the land. The 
monéy was raised through the efforts of Major 
Walter Dempsey and others. The “Old Beehive” 
Schoolhouse, rebuilt in 1860, still stands opposite 
Cole’s Memorial Home. 


Then it was reorganized by the Baptists, 
who remained in charge until 1879, since 
when the management has been non-sectarian. 
The property is held in the name ofthe 
Mountainside Union Chapel. 


On the roster of superintendents appear 
the names of Joseph, Joseph W. and Jona- 
than €ory, Job Clark, Edward Frazee, Leo- 
nard and John W. Beebe, James Seward, Au- 
gustus Baynet, Hiram L. Fink, James B. 
Holmes, Major Walter A. Dempsey, G. A. V. 
Hankinson, and Richard Pearson Greaves. 


Mr. Greaves has been actively interested 
in the chapel for more than half a century. 
He first taught in the Sunday school when 
his father, a Baptist clergyman, conducted 
the mid-week prayer service. The oldest par- 
ishioners cannot recall his having missed a 
meeting. Usually, he is on hand early to 
see that everything is in order. Since 1889, 
he has been twice superintendent; his second 
term was concluded by resignation in 1940, 
after thirty-five years of continuous service. 
His successor is Dewey G. Knoll, but Mr. 
Greaves still retains the position of Super- 
intendent Emeritus. 
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On the back of this photo- 
graph is written: “I taught in 
the old school house, at Scotch 
Plains, in the years A. D. 1822, 
1823, 1824, 1825 and recognize 
in the accompanying photograph 
a very accurate representation of 
the old building.” Signed, ‘“‘Wil- 
liam H. Cleaver, Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 23, 1883.’ The photograph 
was supplied by a village cut-up 
of a later day, Mr. Ford Swaney 
of Westfield, a great grandnephew 


of Mr. Cleaver’s. 





Bee mates Scotch” Plains’ School: House 


It is stated on the best authority that 
the school house came to Scotch Plains 
with the first settlers, and the knowledge 
displayed’ by their sons in later days is 
attributed to the superior instruction pro- 
vided by erudite schoolmasters. Who, asks 
a descendant of one of them, were the Big 
Wigs of the Olde Towne when Westfield 
became an independent municipality? Why, 
the Coles, Osborns, Darbys, Stanberys, Corys, 
Lines, Swans, Brooks, Marshs, Millers, and 
Lamberts, and they all lived in Scotch Plains! 
John Z. Hatfield, whose great grandmother 
was a Darby, used to say “the tail wagged 
the dog for a hundred years’. 

Of schoolmasters there were a score be- 
fore Mr. Cleaver came, but none to hold a 
- candle to him for knowledge and wisdom. 
His reputation extended throughout Essex 
County and even to Jersey City and across 
the Hudson. Miss Florence Blondell, a well- 
known New York barrister, came to Scotch 
Plains to live, after the First World War, 
because her mother had boarded in the vil- 
lage when a girl so that she could go to 
school to Mr. Cleaver. Mrs. N. M. Atwood, 
Mrs. Adelaide Johnson, Mrs. Cory Marsh 
and other old residents have recalled the 
stories Miss Blondell told about the school- 
master’s methods of discipline. 

Even the village cut-ups obeyed and re- 
spected Mr. Cleaver. He made them learn 
about things they didn’t like and taught them 
to be respectful by his unfailing politeness. 
If they cut capers behind his back, he ap- 


peared not to see them, but somehow he al- 
ways knew who the mischief-makers were and 
at closing time would ask them to remain 
awhile “to fill the wood box and cut some 
birch switches”. The switches were seldom 
used but, like the sword of Damocles, they 
hung above the dunce’s stool in the corner 
—a warning to giggling girls and prankish 
boys not to fail in their lessons! 


Fatty Marsh and Pug Osborn never for- 
got the time they played hookey and wrote 
their own excuses for being absent. They 
had to remain after school for an hour every 
day, until they had written the word ‘“‘re- 
spectfully’” correctly one thousand _ times. 
“Holy Jumping Jupiter!” exclaimed Pug, 
when the ordeal was over, “I thought sure 
there was a ‘k’ in it, an’ so did Fatty. That’s 
how Foxy Cleaver caught on, I betcha!’ 


Built in 1780, the school house in which 
Mr. Cleaver taught was moved some years 
ago from Park Street to Stout Avenue, and 
is now an ill-kept dwelling. But the old 
church which stood beside it has fared better 
—Dr,. Ackerman. Coles, philanthropist and 
descendent of one of Mr. Cleaver’s boys, 
moved it to Grand Street and converted it 
into a Parish House, equipped with bowling 
alleys, gymnasium, reading rooms and recep- 
tion hall. Its broad verandah and imposing 
columns bring to mind the fine old Mansions 
of the deep South; but, alas, the benevolent 
doctor failed to provide for its maintenance 
and it is little used. 
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Trotters me First Train To Town 


When Samuel Downer was approaching 
his seventy-ninth birthday, his pet project, 
the Elizabethtown and Somerville R. R., was 
opened. The building of the road had long 
been contemplated, and its completion, after 
many years of intermittent labor had been 
heralded far and wide. ‘Come and see Sam’s 
folly,’’ said the skeptics. “It will run off the 
tracks! It won’t work!” And the believers 
who pinned their hopes on the redoubtable 
Samuel’s sagacity, replied: “Of course, it 
will work, ’else old Sam wouldn’t be in it.” 


It was early May, 1838, and Samuel 
Downer felt the sap running in his veins 
and joy filled his heart. This was to be a 
big day for him—the culminating event in 
a lifetime of thrift and industry. With other 
officials, he was to ride in the coach of the 
first passenger train to run between Eliza- 
bethtown Point and Westfield. The steam 
road in which he had invested considerable 
of his savings, was capitalized at $200,000. 
He had watched it grow from a dream to a 
reality. He had followed every step of the 
construction. He knew the strength of the 
timbers for the cross ties and rails; they 
were native oak, hand hewn and good for a 
century; the flat iron bars that were fastened 
on top of the wooden rails were wrought in 
the best forges, and were strong and durable. 
Of course a road like that would improve his 
home town. He was sure of it. 


Samuel Downer went to The Point early 
that..morningz and was among the first to 
enter the coach. He sat well up in front, 
near the engine, so that he could see how 
everything worked. The train was slow in 
starting. The engine puffed and snorted and 
the fireman had an awful time getting steam 
up. Folks at the roadside, “watching, laughed 
and joked about the “pesky critter”. Just a 
fancy idea this engine - ‘business! Some of 
them recognized old Samuel in the coach and 
waved to him. There were lots of folks from 
all over the county in coaches and carriages, 
ready to ride along with the:train when it 
got started, if ever it did. 
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Finally there came a great sound as of 
a thunder burst and Samuel was nearly 
knocked out of his seat. Then a sudden jerk 
and a forward motion; and they were on 
their way! Travel was slow; at times they 
just crawled along; the engine missed fire 
occasionally, the wooden wheels creaked and 
groaned in their grooves beneath the load, 
and the car swayed at ctirves and on up- 
grades. Indeed it was a long ride to West- 
field, but old Samuel surveyed the green 
countryside and the neat-looking farmsteads 
and was pleased with the prospect. 


When the train arrived at the crossing, 
Samuel stepped out, smiling. A great trip! 
Good times ahead, when the railroad got into 
full swing! 


The first man to greet him was David 
Miller, a trotting horse man. He held out 


his hand. “Congratulate me, Sam!” he said. 
“T won easy!’ 
“You won how — what?” replied the 


astonished Samuel. 


“Why—easy. That’s how! I bet Gid Ross 
$5 that my team of trotters could beat. your 
steam engine from Elizabethtown. to West- 
field, and blast my stars if we didn’t do it! 
Gid rode with me, too. Why, we’ve been 
waiting here for you for nearly ten minutes. 
Better give up this fancy travel business, 
Sam, and take to horses. They’re best for a 
practical man like yourself; beat steam en- 
gines all hollow.” 


‘“Tt’s a new thing, David, and it will take 
time to perfect it; but you'll see the day 
when this steam road will be ‘carrying peo- 
ple back and forth to the city in quarter the 
time you can drive the same distance with 
your trotters. Time will tell, David!’ 


And time told. When Samuel Downer 
died in 1846, there was no horse in the 
county that could beat a passenger train to 
The Point. Steam was then acknowledged to 
be the new force that would revolutionize 
travel, trade and industry, and bring the city 
business man into the country to live. 
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Murder On The Mountain on 


Baltus Roll is a name to conjure with 
in the annals of this countryside. Shakes- 
peare could not have chosen a more inno- 
cent victim, nor a more appropriate time 
and place for “the deep damnation of his 
taking off’. An easy-going farmer, living 
in a little house beside a lonely roadway on 
the mountaintop back of the village of West 
Fields, he was dragged from his bed on a 
stormy winter’s night, beaten and bound and 
left to die in a snow bank. 


Roll was murdered on the night of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1831. His wife testified at the 
trial of one of his assailants that she and 
her husband had retired early, and about 
midnight she was awakened by a pounding 
on the back door, and a gruff voice demand- 
ing to be let in. When admission was re- 
fused, the door was battered down, and two 
men entered, one a large, the other a small 
man. They ‘seized Roll, drew him from his 
bed, “slatted him about the room and drag- 
’ ged him outdoors”. Soon the large man came 
- back and warned her to stay in her room, 
but when he went out, she followed. She 
saw them tie Baltus and throw him into a 
puddle of icy water. awe twice called her 
name; after that, “he did not make a sound 
and I thought he was dead”. 


When they returned to the house, she 
hurried down the garden path and into the 
woods. The snow was deep, it rained and 
the wind blew all night; she wandered aim- 
lessly about and when morning came was 
exhausted. She retraced her steps, but kept 
out of sight, fearing the men were still 
around and would attack her. Hearing no 
sound, she ventured into the road and made 
her way to the home of a neighbor, Jesse 
Calhoun, to whom she told her story. He 
summoned Brook Sayre (her husband’s cou- 
sin) and Joseph Cain, who lived down the 
road. They thought Mrs. Roll had lost her 
mind, but accompanied her home. It was 
as she had said. Baltus’ lifeless body lay 
beside the gate. In the house, all was con- 


fusion. The murderers had emptied drawers 
and closets, torn up the carpets, overturned 
the beds, even removing bricks from the fire- 
place in their vain search for “the hidden 
money”. 

The news of the tragedy spread through- 
out the country. It was the crime of the 
century; the Metropolitan dailies gave full 
details. Suspicion at once settled upon Peter 
B. Davis and Lycidias Baldwin, ne’er-do-wells 
who had been seen frequently in the locality. 
Davis at one time had kept the Inn at Scotch 
Plains. He was known to be desperately in 
need of cash and to have sought an accom- 
plice to go with him to a place “where we 
can get a thousand dollars’. Roll was sup- 
posed to have kept a considerable’ sum of 


money hidden somewhere in his house. 


When Baldwin heard that the police had 
arrested Davis, he fied to Morristown and 
killed himself in a room of the tavern. 
Davis was tried at a special session of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, in Newark, 
before Chief Justice Ewing, and acquitted 
because some of the most damaging testi- 
mony was ruled out as “illegal”. During the 
trial, however, he admitted forgery and was 


afterwards arraigned on four indictments, 


to three of which he plead guilty. Sentenced 
to eight years on each count, he died in jail. 


Today the name of Baltus Roll is legend 
in the hills of his birth. An historic roadway 
and an internationally known golf course 
bear his name. A gray slab in the Presby- 
terian burial ground bears this inscription: 

“Ye friends that weep about my grave, 

Compose -your minds to rest; 

Prepare with me for sudden death 

And live forever blest.” 

And like the headless rider of Sleepy 
Hollow, the Ghost of Old Baldy stalks the 
slopes of the little village on the hilltop, 
and tired mothers warn their children to be 
off to bed before the white moon comes up 
and eerie shadows creep through the silent 


wood. 


Pierson’s general store at Elm Street. 
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Broad Street, after reconstruction, about 1880. Left to right: Bayard's (afterwards Dorvall's) drug store, 


The Fire of '75—And After 


The earliest recorded conflagra- 
tion in Westfield occurred in 1875, 
when a section of the north side of 
Broad Street, west of Elm, was burned 
to the ground. The fire started in Dr. 
William Gale’s stationery store and 
swept eastward through the tailor 
shop and post office of Fred Decker, 
Sr., and the general store of Moore- 
house and Pierson, at Elm Street; 
wéstward, it destroyed a one-story 
building owned by John Darsh and 
occupied by Schoonover’s meat mar- 
ket and L. M. Whitaker’s shoe shop. 


There was no organized fire de- 
partment in that day. Yankee in- 
genuity saved the three-story Darsh 
bakery and apartments, separated 
from Whitaker’s store by a narrow 
lot. Carpets were strung from the 
roof along the side of this building 
and a continuous stream of water 





poured over them. Every pail, bucket 
or other container in the village was 
requisitioned for this work. Thus the 
fire was held in check until the Plain- 
field department, under Chief Doane, 
arrived. 


A few years later, the forethought 
and daring of .Christopher Harden, 
who was then foreman of the Bucket 
Co. and afterwards Chief, prevented 
a similar fire. Smoke was pouring 
from the doors of J. T. Pierson’s gen- 
eral store, at Broad and Elm Streets, 
when he entered and,-: pushing the lit- 
tle giant engine ahead of him, crawled 
along the floor, under the smoke, until 
he was near the flames. It was not 
long before he emerged from a side 
door, and remarked that the engine 
had worked perfectly. ‘It’s all over 
now, boys,” he added... “Let’s go 
home!”’ 


Whitaker's boot shop, Schoonover’s ment market, Gale's stationery; Decker's tailor shop and post office, 
Reproduction from a daguerreotype lent by Hampton Hanna. 








ESTFIELD’S first fire fighting 
equipment, consisting of the 
Little Giant Chemical Engine and a 
Hook and Ladder truck, was pur- 
chased by the volunteer contributions 
of the firemen, after the fire of ’75. 
When Hook and Ladder Co. No. 1, 
the parent company, was incorpor- 
ated, in 1876, under Foreman Joseph 
Clark, the township had a population 
of about 750, spread over an area 
nearly as large again as the present 
town. Fortunately, fires were few, 
but fighting them successfully was 
difficult and hazardous. In the win- 
ter, the volunteers themselves often 
provided the “horse power’ to pull 
the truck over the frozen mud roads. 


The Bucket and Engine Co., found- 
ed in 1881, was distinguished for the 
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ighters 
big red buckets with which each mem- 
ber was provided. Brooks, ponds and 
four cisterns furnished the water sup- 
ply, and sometimes the bucket brigade 
was obliged to work in relays from a 


distant stream which first had to be 
dammed or cleared of ice. 


The present system of water sup- 
ply from fire hydrants was introduced 
in 1893; then, there were eight hy- 
drants—now there are 520. 


The Westfield Fire Department 
was incorporated Feb. 5, 1883, by 
representatives of the three volunteer 
companies. There were eighteen fire 
chiefs under the old volunteer sys- 
tem, beginning with James Moffett in 
1885, and concluding with Ira Lam- 
bert in 1903. The distinction of serv- 
ing for two years (1890-1891) is held 
by John Schmitt. 
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He did it all with his own hands, and there has been none to match him before or since. 


The Mountainside Counterfeiter 


Come to think of it, remarked Old 


Timer, atop the cracker barrel, a 
young chap like you wouldn’t know 
about the Mountainside counterfeiter. 
I was wearing long breeches for the 
first time when he came here, that’s 
how far back it was. Some of it, I 
remember; the rest I got from Store- 
keeper Charlie Clark, who-knew him 
about as well as anybody could, for 
he was mighty shy with strangers. 
He used to stop into the store on his 
way home from out-of-town visits and 
buy provisions and things. The store 
was convenient, being opposite the 
station, and he got to be one of 
Charlie’s best customers. He answer- 
ed to the name of Henry Krawfit—at 
least, that was the way it sounded to 
Jim MacMurray——Jim lived on the 
mountain top and drove past Kraw- 
fit’s place most every day. 

Krawfit lived alone in a little 
house at the fgot of the hill, below 
the fork on New Providence Road, left 
hand side, going up. His workshop 
was in a back room, shaded by an 
arbor of honeysuckle, and they say 
there was a lamp burning there most 
of the time when he was home, but 
nobody could see what was going on 
inside. Later on, it was discovered 
that he had pots full of different 
shades of ink, all kinds of steel pens, 
some as sharp as needles, and pack- 


Shinty fore 


ages of paper al! cut to regulation size 
for greenbacks. Nobody ever found 
out where he got all these things, but 
it was thought he had a confederate 
of some sort in the city. 

You smile as though you thought 
there was a catch in it, but I’m tell- 
ing you the unvarnished truth, so help 
me! This Krawfit was extra-ordinary 
smart. He didn’t rely on dies and 
other such tell-tale paraphernalia to 
fool the experts. He did it all with 
his own hands, and there has been 
none to match him in his line of de- 
ception, before or since. Why, his 
counterfeits were declared to be such 
perfect specimens that when one of 
them was set alongside the genuine 
article, the government specialists 
couldn’t tell the difference scarcely 
with a microscope! 


As he had no help, Krawfit could 
do only about two bills a week, and 
he had to be careful to cash them in 
different towns and places, because 
they. were all of one denomination— 
$20 bills—and they looked like they 
had just come from the mint. But- 
somebody hereabouts must have got 
suspicious, because bills that size 
didn’t grow on trees,‘in those days, 
and usually they’d seen plenty of 
service when they reached this town. 
And Krawfit must have got suspicious, 
too, for, all of a sudden, he packed 





up and left for parts unknown, and 
nothing more was heard of him until 
a secret service man came to town 
and told of his capture at White 
House. 


It seems that Krawfit ran short of 
cash after he’d been a week or so 
at White House, so he went to the 
tavern to get one of his new bills 
changed into legal tender and a little 
something on the side. The story is 
that the barkeeper’s hands were wet 
from serving spirits frumenti and some 
of the ink on the bill rubbed off onto 
his fingers. If that’s how it happened, 
I'll bet it was Jersey lightnin’ that did 
it. The kind they made up there would 
make a mess of almost anything. Any- 


way, the bartender had Ifeard there 
was some bogus $20 bills being passed 
around and these ink stains were what 
they called “‘prima facie” evidence of 
guilt; so he shoved the culprit into 
a closet and sent for the sheriff. 


Strange about Krawfit—strangest 
case on record, so they say. It was 
reported that the authorities were so 
overcome by his skill with pen and 
ink that they offered to suspend his 
sentence and give him a job making 
designs for legitimate greenbacks. 
But blast my sides,—if he didn’t re- 
fuse! Said he’d rather serve time. 
So they gave him six years at hard 
labor. Guess he was one of those 
queer chaps the psychology professors 
talk about. | 





This is the residence of the Inte Dr. Chauncey M. F. Egel, on Elm Street, as it looked when the home 
of State Senator James L. Miller, in the 80's. In the foreground are Senator Miller and his children— 
Jessie. on the pier, and Bessie and Frank im the bont. Frank Miller Inter married the daughter of 
John S. Irving. The house was built by Rev. Corra Osborn, Jr., grandson, of Samuel Downer, the pioneer, 
in 1850. The “Inke” is now part of Washington School field. 
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The otaer day, Joseph Edwards 
stepped into The Westfield Trust 
Company and laid a bank book on 
the president’s desk. ‘‘Now, there’s 
an old one for you,” said he. 


. It was indeed old. The first 
entry bore the date of March 20, 
1871, when the sum of $5.00 had 
been deposited in young Joe’s 
credit. ‘I remember the day well,” 
he explained. ‘We lived then in 
the old homestead, at Mountain- 
side, next to where the Cole’s house 
is now. I was only five and came 
to town with father to do some 
shopping. It was cold and blustry 
and father stood me by the stove, 
in Baylis’ store, while he bought 
things, and when we went across 
the street to the bank, it was closed 
and there was a sign on the door 
reading: 


“GONE TO LUNCH. 
BACK AT 1:00 P. M. 


“You see, banking was different 
in those days. They never had what 
you’d call rush hours. Regular 
hours were from 10:00 A. M. to 
12 Noon, and from 1:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
week days, and Wednesday and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:00 to 9:00 
P. M. Of course, they paid 6 per cent 
en deposits, after three months. You 
don’t do much better than that, now- 
a-days, do you? 


“Well, anyway, that was the town’s 
first bank, and it was called the Union 
County Dime Savings Bank of West- 
field, N. J. It was located on the 
northeast corner of Elm Street and 
North Avenue. I don’t know how long 
it was there, but the last entry in my 
book is January 4, 1876, and I believe 
it closed up that year, some time.” 


The Savings Bank accepted depos- 
its of ten cents or any sum not ex- 
ceeding three thousand dollars ‘‘with 
the consent and apprdébation of the 
attending officers, thus enabling the 
industrious and frugal to make pro- 
vision for a time of need and to in- 
culcate a lesson of prudence and econ- 
omy in their children which will be 
remembered through life.’”—so say 
the By-Laws in Mr. Edwards’ old 
bank book. ¢ 
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As he was about to leave, Mr. Ed- 
wards displayed another bank book. 
“When the First National Bank 
(Westfreld Trust Co.) opened, in Feb- 
ruary, 1893, I was one of the first 
to make a deposit,” he said, ‘“‘and I’ve 
been doing business with your com- 
pany ever since. So I guess you could 
call this my golden anniversary, too.” 

Officers were: Albert A. Drake, 
president; Francis E. Morse, first vice- 
president; William T. Peek, second 
vice-president; Francis T. Baker, sec- 
retary; John Prentiss, treasurer. 


Trustees, including the officers: 
James Ritchie, William R. Brower, 
Augustus D. Shepard, George E. Nich- 
ols, James M. Osborn, Scotch Plains; 
Hon. Amos Clark, E. G. Brown, Eliza- 
beth; Nathaniel Bonnell, New Provi- 
dence; Ludlow V. Clark, Alzamora 
Buck, Sidney Baylis, Isaac Little, Ad- 
dison §S. Clark, Nathan Bursmith, 
Mathias Clark, Joshua Brown, Anson 
F. Grant, Joseph Moffett of Westfield. 

P. S? We acknowledge receipt, 
also, of the bank book of Mr. Erastus 
Miller (No. 227), whose first deposit 
was made November 8, 1871. 
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When Catholics Worshiped In The Freight House 


_ Holy Trinity, the beautiful house 
of worship of Westfield Catholics, is 
the product of fifty years of self- 
denial and hard work. In Civil War 
days, there was no Catholic Church 
or settled pastor and the few devoted 
communicants (about fifty in that 
day) were obliged to travel to Plain- 
field or Elizabeth in a hand car, or 
drive to Rahway or Stoney Hill to 
convene for Sunday devotion; and 
some, when no other means of travel 
was available, walked. Occasionally, 
Father Quinn of Rahway came here 
to say mass in a house on Broad 
Street and, when that was taken over 
by David Miller for a general store, 
services were held in the freight house 
of the Central Railroad. 


The little frame church, which 
stood on New York Avenue for fifty 
years, was built in 1872, during the 
pastorate of Rev. Gregory Midziol, 
a native of Silesia, in Poland, known 
as Father Mitchell. He and his suc- 
cessors of a generation had charge, 
also, of the parishes of Cranford, 
Stoney Hill and Basking Ridge; and 
until the Rev. James P. Smith was 
made permanent pastor, in, 1893, the 
local church was a mission to Cran- 
ford, where the priest resided. Rev. 
P. E. Reilly developed an independent 
organization, 4nd Reverends Charles 
Smith, D. F. McCarthy and R. J. Byer 
added to the property and laid the 
foundations for the rapid growth of 


the parish under the energetic and, 


resourceful leadership of the present 
pastor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Wat- 
terson. 

Msgr. Watterson came into the 
priesthood by the rough road. He 
was born and reared in lower Jersey 
City where boys early learn to take 
care of themselves. He didn’t like 
school and went to work, first as a 
district messenger and then as a 
plumber’s helper. His monthly wage 
—the first he received—consisted of 
three five-dollar bills which he 
promptly converted into one-dollar 
bills so that he would have a “big 
roll” to give his mother. He was 
devoted to his mother; ‘‘she was Irish 
and of a sturdy faith.” Likewise, 
Monsignor Watterson is sturdy, a 
zealous worker, as exacting of him- 
self as he is of his parishioners. He 
believes that a man’s most valued 
possessions are those which he obtains 
through self-sacrifice. When he de- 
termined to enter the priesthood, he 
worked day and night to complete 
a thirteen-year course of study in ten 
years. He was ordained in 1901 by 
Bishop McFaul, has been pastor, of 
Holy Trinity for thirty years. And 
the little parish which had less than 
400 members and a debt of $9500 
in 1913, now has 8,000 members and 
a church, parochial grammar school, 
high school, convent and rectory, 
valued at $385,650, exclusive of 
grounds and equipment. At the end 


of this calendar year, all property 
will be free of debt. 


Thirty - Seven. 
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Built by Azprinh Clark, in 1794. The Town Tavern stood for a century on 


Brond Street, facing Central Avenue. 


It was the home of the John M. C. 


Marshes for many years. Besides accommodating the Methodists, it was used 
for town meetings and a two-family house. It was torn down in 1905. 


When The Methodists Met At The Tavern. 


““How-deee-dooo’’—sneezed Squire 
Jaques, over his extra pinch of snuff, 
as-Constable John M. C. Marsh seated 
himself beside the stove. ‘Seems to 
me you was to church, Sunday 
mornin’, for a change. Didn’t know 
you was a Methodist.” 


‘TIT was a pillar in that church 
when I was a boy,” replied the con- 
stable gravely; ‘in fact, they 
wouldn’t have had services but for 
Mother and me.” 


“Git out!” replied the Squire. 
“Why Charlie Leveridge and the 
brethren used to meet at his place, 
under them walnut trees, when they 
first broke away from the Presby- 
terians. That wa’n’t so long ago. I 
remember the old board pulpit, paint- 
ed red, and the first pastor, Rev. Wil- 


liam C. Nelson, how he used to read 


scripter an’ pray an’ preach.” 


“That’s right, Squire,’’ replied the 
Constable. “In the early 50’s before 
the church was built, they held serv- 
ices at Leveridges when the weather 
was fit, but other times they met at 
the Tavern. My granddad, Squire 
John M. Clark, was a trustee, and 
he owned the Tavern, but he was so 


Teg sigh 


busy in the Legislature that he left 
my mother in charge most of the 
time. She got things ready for the 
service.. Every Saturday night, the 
bar would be closed, and the doors 
between the bar room and the din- 
ing room opened, and a platform 
fixed for the parson to stand on. I 
had to get up early Sunday morning 
and make a big fire in the fireplace, 
and trim about a dozen lamps and 
fill them with resin oil. 


‘“What’s more,’ continued the 
Constable with some feeling, ‘“‘We 
never charged them a penny and 
Granddad gave lots to the church, 
besides. The Presbyterians used to 
meet in the Tavern, across the way, 
sometimes, and the charge would be 
a shilling six pence a meeting. Tom 
Baker, who kept the Tavern for a 
while, was a trustee of the Presby- 
terian Church. That was in the early 
days when things were different. But 
the Clarks have been pillars in the 
church from Azariah down. He was 
a Presbyterian deacon. And so have 
the Marshs from the ‘first Charlie. 
Don’t forget that, Squire!” And the 
Constable went out, puffing his cigar 
at a terrible rate. 
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The end would come, he thought, during the first half of the twentieth century. 


A Prophet of Doomsday 


Most people prefer to remain in- 
doors on a bleak Sunday night, in 
mid-winter, particularly if the year 
be 1890, the going underfoot bad, and 
the churchly duties for the day al- 
ready performed. But when the hour 
arrived for the Rev. Joseph Owen to 
deliver the first of a series of dis- 
courses on “The Second Coming,” the 
Methodist Church was crowded to the 
doors, and there were as many men 
as women present, some of whom had 
not been inside a church in years. 


In a peaceful land and a comfort- 
ably orthodox community, the ordin- 
ary pulpit exhorter, preaching upon 
a theme of such melodramatic possi- 
bilities, would have exhausted his vo- 
cabulary on the first night and sent 
the curious sinners home feeling more 
sinful than ever. But the Rev. Mr. 
Owen was not an exhorter. He was a 
skillful pleader; he had an orderly, 
logical mind and he spoke simply and 
with intense earnestness. To him, the 
apocalyptic gospel was a revealing 
document only to those who had.the 
spiritual insight to read the signs and 
symbols of prophecy understandingly. 

With maps and charts, placed 
above the altar railing, he explained 
these signs and symbols, tracing the 
history of mankind (chiefly Biblical 
history) in the ruins of ancient tribal 
kingdoms, of mighty nations—Egypt, 
Babylon, Syria—of civilizations piled 


one on top of the other, destroyed for 
want of faith in God, for want of love 
of mankind. This Godless world could 
not endure, he said. There must be a 
rebirth, a millennium — that was the 
prophecy and it would be fulfilled. 
The end would come, he thought, dur- 
ing the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, about 1940. “But first’? — he 
quoted—‘‘there will be wars and rum- 
ors of war.”’ And when he said, “‘On 
that day, which no man knoweth, the 
stars shall fall,” one was reminded to 
look heavenward, before retiring, to 
see if the stars were all in their places. 


For three Sunday nights, this re- 
markable little man, with the high 
forehead, deep-set blue eyes and pale, 
ascetic countenance, preached to cap- 
acity crowds. Although few agreed 
with his adventist doctrine and some 
regarded him as a crank on the sub- 
ject, he was generally admired for his 
ability and sincerity, and when he left 
Westfield, after the customary three- 
year pastorate, a great future was pre- 
dicted for him. But he was not ambi- 
tious for himself preferring, as he ex- 
plained, the charge, however humble, 
in which he could best serve “The 
Master’. He was frail of body and 
died in middle life, little known out- 
side of the Newark Conference. If he 
had lived in the days of the Christian 
martyrs, he would have gone to the 
stake without flinching. — 
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An Old Fithioned: School Teacher 


The years in which Elizabeth 
Stryker taught school in Westfield 
covered a long period of peace and 
plenty between two devastating wars. 
When she came here as principal of 
The Brick Academy, on Mountain 
Avenue, opposite the green, this na- 
tion was convalescing from the blood- 
iest civil war in history; when she 
retired forty-seven years later, the 
way was being prepared for our en- 
trance into the titanic conflict which 
still engulfs the world. 

If these were years of peace, when 
men were free to create and re- 
create, they were years of change, 
also—of revolution in the American 
way of life,-in dress, in manners, in 
means of travel and communication, 
in moral and intellectual standards. 
Yet Elizabeth Stryker did not change. 
She was the same earnest, energetic, 
self-contained individual, as Victofian 
in dress and manner, when she board- 
ed the late afternoon train for the last 
trip to her home in Somerville, fol- 
lowing the commencement exercises 
of 1916, as when, a young lady not 
yet twenty, she stepped from the eight 
o’clock train, on a September morning 
of 1869, to begin her life’s work as 
a teacher in the Westfield public 
schools. Nothing less than a blizzard 
or a severe illness caused her to miss 
a day or to be late, in all these years, 
and she carried her lunch box with 
her always. 


Styles did not influence her ex- 
cept when they provided greater com- 
fort. Her shoes were broad at the 
toes and heels, the hem of her skirt 
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came nearly to her ankles. Those 
tight-fitting contraptions, invented to 
conceal an expanding waistline, were 
not intended for her slerder figure; 
nature had been kind to her. Bustles 
and other sartorial embellishments 
she cheerfully laid aside as .cumber- 
some and unnecessary. Her bonnets 
of the early days, and her slightly- 
wider brimmed straw hats of a later 
period, were adorned, sometimes with 
a spray of flowers, sometimes with a 
cluster of red-ripe cherries, but never 
were stuffed birds of gay plumage 
pinioned there. She thought that a 
“wicked shame’’. In dress, her favo- 
rite colors were black, the darker 
shades of blue and, on outdoor occa- 
sions, white; usually she wore col- 
lars and cuffs of white lace. But it 
did not matter what the color or cut 
of the garment, her dress seemed al- 
ways becoming, always appropriate 
to her environment. It was she who 
wore the ‘clothes. 


As she moved from school to 
school and her responsibilities in- 
creased, as methods of teaching and 
administration improved, and genera- 
tion after generation of young people 
came under her care—there were 
about 2,000 in all, among them the 
grandchildren of her first pupils—she 
remained, inexorably, an _ old-fash- 
ioned teacher. High school teachers 
prepared young people for the higher 
arts and sciences; she prepared them 
for a work-a-day world. You might 
know how fast light traveled, the dis- 
tance to the farthest star, the names 
of the presidents, the dates of great 





wars and what Sherman said war was, at which she was preparing the daily 
but if you couldn’t spell ten words of report, he wriggled and squirmed and 
her choosing and add a page-long wondered, while she wrote on and 
column of six units correctly you were on and never gave a thought to him. 
not in good standing with Elizabeth It was long after her train time when 
Stryker. Some of her brightest pupils she closed her notebook, placed her 
were obliged to forego an afternoon’s pen in the holder, cleared her desk, 
sport to write the words parallel, folded her arms and looked at him. 
believe and sieve on the blackboard Somehow, he simply couldn’t return 
one hundred times “carefully”. The that look. It was sort of sad and it 
last half hour of Friday afternoon made him feel uncomfortable. When 


iy 


was reserved for a spelling match. she spoke her voice seemed sad, too. 
That was your opportunity to enter “T have detained you this long while,” 
the charmed circle of best spellers. she said, “‘expecting that. you would 
She never moralized or scolded or apologize. I am surprised and dis-_ 
spoke in haste. Once, when an un- @Pppointed. You may go now.” A 
ruly pupil was caught passing an un- That was too much for a proud 


savory rhyme to a classmate there youth to bear and he shuffled across 
was a glint of cold anger in her eye the room feeling more hurt than if 
as she pointed a long forefinger to- he had received a horse whipping, 
ward the door and said: ‘‘Leave this and when he reached the door, he 
room! I never ; want to see you turned, fumbled with his cap, and 


again!” said falteringly: “I didn’t mean it, 
Her way of discipline was objec- Miss Stryker. And I’m sorry—good 

tive and somewhat subtle. The young afternoon!” 

man who was seen to make a face And he saw her nod and smile, 


behind her back was told quietly to and heard her say “good afternoon” 
remain in after school hours. Then in a tone which meant that he had 
seated directly in front of the desk been forgiven. 





Photograph taken in 1899 of Eighth Grade- students, old Lincoln School, most of whom were graduated 
in Class of "03. Beginning nat upper left: Herbert R. Welch, Mixx Ellxabeth Stryker, tencher; Hans 
Schierenbeck. Miss Mny Apanr, tencher; Vietor Camp, Harry Johnston, Professor Willinm A. Edwards, 
Principal; second row: Jnmex MeMahon, William Foster, Clifford Harrie, Raymond Lambert, William 
Bogert: third row: Ethel French, Theodore Lambert. Edward Shenrer, Willinm Forster, Mary Coles, Mary 
Lee Cadwell, Hazel Baker, Penrle Welch, Estelle Hegeman; fourth row: Anna Sortor, May Groe, Edna, 
Cex, Florence Huffmnn, Lizzie Hart, Oriole Lloyd, Evelyn Schierenbeck, May Storm, Stella Rothrock; 
fifth row: Blanche Harris, Amy Hodges, Margnret Cory, Ernesta Bichman, Alice Warnecke, Belle Gud- 


_@halk, Charlotte Cory, Lillian Hann, 
Peeler: 
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Fair and colder. | 


Robert B. Sinclair has entered Colum- 
bia Medical School. : r 


Franklin E. Reese is in charge of the 
work of organizing a local branch of the 
Ye MAGA, ‘ ) , 


Rev. B. Fay Mills, noted evangelist, 
preached to thousands at the Union Re- 
vival Services in the Presbyterian Church, 
during his recent three-day visit here. 


Charlie Codding was out to _ Drake 
Park, Saturday (April 4th), dusting off 
home plate. i 7 


Dr. Appleton Morgan of Washington 
Street, editor of Shakespearana and presi- 
dent of the New York Shakespeare So- 
ciety, lectured on “Shakespeare—His Age 
and Environment” in The Free Reading 
Room, Feb. 21st. p 


* 

Miss Julia E. Simpson, daughter of 
James A. Simpson Esq., of The Boule- 
vard, has given the pupils of District 
No. 10, a new American flag for the staff 
of the Linclon School building. 


Father Smith is very popular at Holy 
Trinity Parish. The church literally is 
packed at the 3 o’clock mass. 


While waiting at the depot for the 
train to take them to the concert at 
Plainfield, on the evening of Feb. 16th, 
six members of the Westfield Musical 
Society had their pockets picked. Miss 
Sarah Carberry, Miss Hoyt and Miss Eliz- 


~ There’s music in the a-air, 
When the infant morn is nigh, 
And faint its blush is se-een 

On the bright and laughing sky. 


Excerpts from the Union County Standard 






School Song. 
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abeth Briggs were among the victims. Miss 
Briggs’ commutation ticket, stolen with 
her pocketbook, was returned. 

® s * 

The capture in Summit, May 13th, of 
a burglar who had in his possession articles 
stolen from a Westfield residence, may 
bring an end to the burglar epidemic here. 
. . . Recently L. M. Whitaker’s house was 
entered during the night and all the sil- 
verware stolen. Silverware and jewelry 
were taken also from the Marston resi- 
dence, next door. This brings the total 
of houses burglarized to twenty. 

* ® * 

The Reading Room has received a 
picture of the west view of the “Old Stone 
House” in Guilford, Conn., believed to be 
the oldest house now standing in the U. S. 
It was erected by the first Settlers in 1640. 


. A resident of South Avenue reports 
that 562 bicycles passed his place last 
Sunday; and Druggist Robert Shove says 
he sold 350 glasses of soda water on Sat- 
urday. (July.) 4 


. * 

The Westfield Wheelman’s Fair was 
held Dec. 10th, at Arcanum Hall. Among 
those in charge of booths were the Misses 
Addie and Tutie Jackson, Bertie Mason, 
May Crosby, Turie Wyckoff, Jane Mor- 
row and Messrs. Clifford Pearsall, Isaac 
Townley, Rufus Whitehead, John Brun- 
ner, Ezra Bloodgood, Charlie Affleck and 
Roy Embree, 


° s * 
Westfield is soon to have a bank— 
and how this growing community needs 
one! 
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Jim McIndoe poles one over the right field fence with two on 


There were no Babe Ruths or Lou 
Gehrigs on the -semi-pro teams that 
‘represented Westfield in the Central 
New Jersey Baseball League of the 
90’s, but if the great Bambino had ap- 
peared in person in Uncle Al Drake’s 
ball park, he’d have shaken his head 
in dismay at that center field fence— 
some 500 feet from the home plate. 
The ball grounds extended from Park 
Street to what is now Washington 
Street, between Summit Avenue and 
the Boulevard. 


Jack Warner, of the famous bat- 
tery of Mathewson and Warner, who 
caught for two seasons here before he 
was signed by the New York Giants, 
said the man didn't live who could hit 
one over it without edging. The vet- 
eran Jack Sharrott, ola New York 
pitcher, who played in the field and 
pitched on the home lot; Jack O’Neil, 
“slow drop” specialist and .320 hit- 
ter; “Shorty” Lever (.312), who 
roamed the center garden and was 
never known to miss a hard one; Jim 
McIndoe, left fielder, leading batter 
of the team (.345)—they all agreed 
it couldn’t be done. But they never 
gave up trying. Charlie Codding 
managed the team and was president 
of The Central New Jersey League. 


players were old major leaguers, or 
youngsters just coming on. Competi- 
tion was keen. Traditional rivals such 
as Somerville, Plainfield and Eliza- 
beth, were after new talent and didn’t 
mind making a fancy trade to win a 
crucial game. Westfield won a pen- 
nant one glorious year. Whenever 
Cranford played, they engaged a team 
‘Just to beat that Westfield bunch.” 
And they sometimes did it—and, oh, 
how it hurt! 


Westfield’s crack team of 1903 
with the colorful Red Waller pitching, 
kept the loyal rooters at Recreation 
Field happy by beating everything in 
the county. St. Mary’s of Plainfield, 
tired of being the under-dog, hired a 
team of professionals, with the famous 
Eddie Plank of the Athletics, as pitch- 
er, in 6rder to win the final game of 
the season. Score: Plank, 3 - West- 
field, 0. 

On the following Saturday, che 


New York Giants played an exhibition 
game here. Batteries for Westfield: 
Waller and Carey; for New York: 
Mathewson and Warner. Score, not 
too bad; but it was admitted by Mana- 
ger Charlie Denman that ‘‘Mathewson 
made the boys look foolish when he 
pitched that fade-away’”’ 


Foy. Mast 
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What unseasonable weather for this 
time of year! 

* * 

Joseph R. Connoly narrowly escaped 
serious injury while crossing Broadway, 
January 14th. A truck swung around so 
that a gas pipe which the truck was carry- 
ing hit him on the side of the head. After 
first aid at a nearby drug store, he was 
able to return to his home on Middlesex 
Street. 

* * 7 

The sage of Mt. Ararat, Ira C. Lam- 
bert, one time president of the Board of 
Education, member of the Township Com- 
mittee, chief of the Fire Department, and 
one of the busiest men in Union County, 
again informs the citizens of Westfield 
that *he is still in the milk business. He 
looks like a poet and never wears a hat 
—not in fifty years, at least. 

* 


George L. VanEmburgh, Broad Street 
dry goods merchant, offers a job lot of 
corsets at from 41c to 65c. Also, chil- 
dren’s underwear from 15c to 38c per suit. 

% * * 


Luther M. Whitaker, realtor, offers 
nice lots on Mountain Avenue, also on 
the corner of Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
and on Chestnut Street, for $200 to $300 
each, 

* * * 

Gounod’s Oratorio, “The Redemption,” 
was sung by the Westfield Musical Society, 
under the direction of C. Mortimer Wiske, 
in the Coperesailonal Satta April 21st. 

* 

Miss Ella L. Ferris’ she pupils gave 
a recital in the Methodist Church on the 
evening of May 2nd. Miss Mary Luckey 
recited, and the following young ladies 
played solos: Elsie Stamets, Lucy Fitch, 


Fly four 
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Anna Affleck, Ruth Pearsall, Cornelia 
Hoffman, Hattie Pearsall, Nellie Horan, 
Edith Mooney, Ethel Pearsall, Dorothy 
Knight, Julia Fink, Natalie Brainerd; and 
Masters Herbert Knight, Lester Ris and 
Will Townley. | ? ; 

The title to Ane Drew property on New 
Providence Road was taken by the Chil- 
dren’s Country Home, on, May 16th, by 
the payment of $6,255, the contract price, 
$2,000 of which remained on mortgage. 
The money was raised by public subscrip- 
tion, largely in , Westfield. 


The New York World ‘published in its 
Sunday edition (June 5th) an illustrated 
article on Westfield’s Bank and Post Office, 
now being built. 

* * 

Many Westfield people were among 
the 5,000 who attended the Cranford 
Carnival, paluiaey exening., August 6th. 

* 


Twenty- ao coaches were needed to 
accommodate the Sunday Schools of 
Branch Mills, Willow Grove, Locust Grove, 
Presbyterian of Westfield and Baptist of 
Scotch Plains, in the annual excursion to 
Asbury Park, Aneas 10th. 


* * 


The new Westfield Club House was 
opened with a Fair on Columbus Day. 
“And what a scene of fairyland burst on 
the gaze of those who attended! The house 
was ablaze with lights from basement to 
theatre. Gaily decorated booths and a 
bevy of the handsomest women in town, 
handsomely costumed, smiling and alto- 
gether bewitching. No wonder they found 
eager patrons in the throng of visitors 
ang coins rained freely in their open cash 

oxes.’ 
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The entire community was on wheels to see a Westfield boy break the course record. Collector 
Ad. Clark is the proud owner of the gold watch which Abe Barnett won on Decoration Day, 1894. 


When BARNETT Won at Irvington 


Usually Decoration Day, in the 
bicycle era, was hot, dusty and excit- 
ing. The entire community was on 
wheels—tall ones, short ones, tandems 
and three-wheelers. The big event 
was the Irvington-Millburn road race, 
which everyone who could pedal 
attended, even the first born, whom 
Pa and Ma bundled into a basket 
and strapped onto the handlebars be- 
tween the sandwiches and the ‘‘soda 
pop”. The course, from Burnett’s 
Wood, Irvington, to Campbell’s dam, 
Millburn and return, was lined with 

wheels. the aggregate value of which 
' (so a Newark News reporter estimat- 
ed) was over $1,000,000. The West- 
field Wheelmen led by the redoubt- 
able Dr. Fred Kinch were there in 
full regalia. 


The race of 1894 was exceptional. 
Even the weather was different; it 
was cold (49°) and blustery. But 
who wouldn’t swallow a peck of dust 
to see a Westfield boy win? Anyway, 
they did and he did. A. H. ‘‘Abe”’ Bar- 
nett was the winner, and even with 
a handicap of four minutes, he was 
not given an outside chance. But Abe 
was a plugger; he held to a fast pace 
from the start, took the lead on the 
second lap, and gradually drew away 
from the field. He not only finished 
first, but when the necessary time cor- 


rections had been made, it was found 
that he had lowered the course rec- 
ord by 4 minutes, covering the 25 
miles in 1 hour, 11 minutes and 13 
seconds. 


Another Westfield boy, Jimmy Wil- 
lis, a great sprinter and flashy rider, 
placed third one year. He was bet- 
ter, however, in the short races and 
won many in which Barnett partici- 
pated. 


During the decade in which the 
Irvington-Millburn race was a big time 
sports event the bike evolved from 
high to low, from cushion to pneu- 
matic tire,from heavy and cumbersome 
to light and streamlined. Speed—that 
was the thing! The records tell the 
story. From 1888 to 1896, the time 
for the course was lowered by 22 min- . 
utes. In the latter year, the sensa- 
tional Monte Cross of Plainfield, with 
whom Barnett rode many a thrilling 
race, established a record of 1 hour, 
8 minutes and 29 seconds, over ma- 
cadam roads in which there were 
bumps, hollows, hills and gullies. Af- 
ter that came the motorcycle and the 
velodrome—and more speed. What 
we've got now on land, sea and air, 
would completely flabbergast Uncle 
Al Drake whose vocabulary was the 
most expressive and explosive in Vic- 
torian Westfield. 


Foul fc 





The Stars’ first basemen never used a glove and he seldom made an error. 


It was said that when Shine 
Manning was a pickaninny his mam- 
my polished his face with chamois 
until it shone like ebony. Be that 
as it may, he answered to the name 
of ‘Shine’ and few of his genera- 
tion knew him by any other name. 
He was a happy-go-lucky Negro, short, 
rather stocky and always smiling thru 
rows of large, snow-white teeth. 


On his “demotion” from school, 
he went to work at the Westfield 
Club, as assistant to Al. Williams, 
the colored steward. He was respect- 
ful, worked cheerfully, was seldom in 
a hurry. He confessed to a weak- 
ness for the social hour, high-low- 
jack, and rollin’ the bones. Give him 
a baseball. and he was happy. He 
was fast on the diamond, the star 
first baseman and chief attraction of 
the Young Stars, a team on which 
Billie Sansom, Albie Coombs, Chaun- 
cey Smith, Morey Townley, Al. Coger, 
Dink Taylor and other young fellows 
played. He never used a glove and 
seldom made an error. And how he 
would work a pitcher! If he couldn’t 
hit the ball out of fhe lot, somehow 
he’d manage to let the ball hit him. 


In a game with the White Caps, 
at Plainfield, the Young Stars wore 


eehie 


new white uniform, and Shine was 
a symphony in black and white as 
he stepped to the plate swinging a 
big bat, his hat cocked on an ear. 
The crowd laughed, then roared, 
when the Negro made wild stabs at 
a fast one and a slow drop; but when 
he met the next one squarely and 
sent it sailing over the house tops, 
they stood up and cheered wildly. 
ie was the idol of the fans after 
that. 


Once, after fumbling a slow bunt, 
catcher Sansom threw to him from 
close quarters. The throw was wild, 
but Shine reached out and caught 
it. The smack of the ball as it hit 
his bare hand could be heard all 
over the park. “Out!” roared the 
umpire, and Shine’s pearly teeth 
glistened. ‘‘That’s the way, Bill— 
sting ’em in!’’ he shouted. But it 
must have hurt, for that ball was 
traveling! 


Shine had a weakness’ which 
led to his sudden and tragic end. 
Late one Saturday night, he returned 
to his quarters on lower Central ave- 
nue, singing merrily though somewhat 
off key, and went to bed with a 
lighted cigarette in his hand. ... 
Everybody liked Shine. 
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1894—The Board of Directors of The 

First National Bank (Westfield 
Trust Co.) discussed the propriety of 
sending a bill to Postmaster L. M. Whit- 
aker for fuel and heat. After all, it was 
a small matter of $50 a year, and Luther 
said it would be all right. Later, he 
dropped ift to request that new lock boxes 
be installed in the post office; said they 
needed ’em awful bad. Request granted; 
cost $200. ; 3 


Albert A. Drake of Westfield Avenue, 
for whom Drake Park is named, has 
started a movement to abolish “the use- 
less expense of maintaining a front fence’. 
“It is,” said he, “a disfigurement to the 
natural surroundings. in general. r+! 


1896—There are 788 Oita (of school 
-age) between 5 and 18, accord- 
ing to F. R. Pennington’s Westfield School 
Census completed in May. Of these, 369 
are boys and aie girls. 
* 

Fire eee ve entire stock of Will 
Gilby’s General Store, at Elm and Broad 
Streets, Friday, January 24th. The loss 
(partly covered by insurance) was esti- 
mated at $25,000. Nearby buildings 
escaped damage. : ” 

uire Phineas Carmen Pearsall, father 
of rN fred E. and Edgar Pearsall, and 
grandfather of all the Pearsall boys, died 
on May 21st, in his 79th year. He was 
a descendant of John Carmen, who settled 
on Long Island, in 1684, and whose third 
son was the first white child born on that 
island. He was one of the organizers of 
the Old Hansen Place M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, and came to Westfield with his 
family in 1888. 

* ® & 

The New York Department Store, F. B. 
Turrill, Prop., advertises a $-lb. can of 
table peaches for 15c; 3-Ib. can of Bart- 
lett pears for 18¢; 2-Ib. can of Bartlett 
pears for 10c; 3-Ib. can of green gage 
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plums for 10c. Sugar, 4%c per pound. 
Small hams, 7c per pound. Lard, 6c per 
pound. 

* bd * 

W. B. Elliott & Co., located on Broad 
street, corner of North avenue and West- 
field avenue, sel] bicycles at $40 and up. 
Also, all bike sundries. 

* * * 


The money question—silver versus 
gold—was debated in the Westfield Club 
Hall, December 20th, before a large gath- 
ering of business and professional men. 
Emory J. Whitehead, of Ross Place, advo- 
cated the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1; A. Willis 
Lightbourne, of Dudley Avenue, editor of 
the New York Mail and Express, approve 
of gold as the only fair monetary stand- 
ard. “Cheap money,” said Editor Light- 
bourne, ‘will always drive good money 
out of circulation and thus contract the 
currency. With gold as a standard there 
can be no scarcity of money.” 

* e e 


The Democrats swept the town in the 
local election. C. W. Harden defeated 
A. B. Gardner for Town Committeeman 
by 100 votes; J. 'M. C. Marsh defeated 
Wellington Morehouse for Assessor by 126 
votes; A. H. Clark, Jr. defeated A. K. 
Gale for Collector by 68 votes. When 
will these wonders cease? 

* * ® 


1897— Westfield had a ten-inch fall of 
snow and the mercury hovered 
around zero for three days. The snow 
lingered for several weeks, and sleigh bells 
jingled merrily throughout January. 


High Ske) Roll of Honor 
Class of ’?97—-Lloyd Thompson, Charles R. 
Foster, Belle Morrow, John 
McCormick, 
Class of ’?98——Mair Williams, Ethel Green. 
Class of ’99—-Beth Morehouse, Minnie Le- 


Clear, Lois i 
Class of ’00—Walter Taylor Marie Simp- 
son, Florence wer, 


SAL ane i 





PROFESSOR FRANCIS AND HIS PUPILS, PROSPECT STREET SCHOOL, 1889 
Back row (left to right): Harry Condit, Lyle Morehouse, Roy Kmbree, Clarence Smith, Ed. Fink, Ed. Gilby, 
Dick Peniston. 2nd row: Mabel Sayers, Sarah Doud, Annie Green, Annie Chambers, 3rd row: Nellie ,Bogert, 


Clara Couxhlin, Edith Morehouse, Lizzie Sanford, Nelliefompkins, Fannie Sampson, Helen Beebe. 4th row: 
Morey Tearelec, Nellie Manning, Nellie Ganzel, Grace Gilby, Evelyn Coughlin, Carrie Beebe, Bessie Evans, 
Charlie Cox. Bottom row: Prof. Francis, Walter Smith. Harold Francis, Ed. Francis, Charlie Fredericks, Rob- 
ert Sinclair, Bill Ganzel, Wick Pierson, Ed. Morehouse. 


The Professor Takes A Hand 


How Professor Francis arrived upon the reading to me in your own tongue.” The 


scene at that unexpected moment ever will 
remain a mystery of school days. He had 
a cork leg, and the thump of a heavy walk- 
ing stick, followed by a short scuffling sound 
upon the stairs, was unmistakable evidence 
of his approach. Yet, just as a three-cor- 
nered game of catch was proceeding almost 
in complete silence, in the upper hall, a pair 
of black eyes and awesome black chin whis- 
kers appeared around a corner and a bass 
voice demanded to know, “What does this 
mean, boys?” , 
There was no need to answer, for the last 
toss had been muffed, and the only Big 
League baseball in Young Westfield was be- 
ing stowed away in the professor’s coat-tail 
pocket. It remained in his possession until 
the teacher reported ‘‘marked improvement 
in lessons and deportment’”. The culprits 
spent several afternoons (after school hours) 
memorizing the conjugation of the Latin 
verb, habeo, “Be thorough, boys! Be thor- 
ough!’”’? cautioned the professor in dismissing 
them. ‘“Thoroughness is the hallmark of 
success.” e 
Although his manner was at times abrupt, 
his look foreboding, he was severe only 
when the offender. became a common nui- 
sance. He wanted to be friendly with all 
his pupils; he knew their individual records. 
With those who sought his advice, he w4s 
considerate and tactful. He was particu- 
larly interested in students who were pre- 
paring for college, and frequently would stop 
them in the hall to inquire how they were 
getting along with Caesar or Cicero; and if 
they expressed doubt as to the meaning of 
a word or phrase, he would invite them into 
his office, with an incisive, “Just step this 
way ‘(Miss Mary or Master Charles) and let 
me see if I can help you.” There he would 
review the entire lesson, explaining the con- 
struction of a puzzling subordinate clause, 
the derivation of a difficult compound verb. 
“Now,” he would say, “you read the passage 
to me—freely, as if you were talking or 


lesson over, he would remark upon the im- 
portance of the study of Latin and Greek, 
emphasizing each word by tapping on the 
desk with his pencil: ‘‘When they are dead 
languages, the English language will have 
died.”” Naturally, the Professor would say 
that. He was a graduate of Oxford and his 
use of English was meticulous. 


Every day he made the rounds of the 
rooms during classes. He would open the 
door quietly and, having been handed a text 
book, stand leaning upon his walking stick, 
his eyes fixed upon the printed page. A 
wrong answer would evoke a sudden con- 
traction of the brow, and he would step 
across the room to the black board. Invar- 
iably, he scratched his whiskers with his fore- 
finger before asking a question. ‘‘Now, let 
us have that problem—you, please, Miss 
Helen.” He would write it down on the 
board and ask, ‘“What’s the first step?” 
Immediately hands would go up in all parts 
of the room. If an answer was wrong, he 
would ignore it, and by successive stages, 
the problem would be worked out correctly. 
Then he would drop the chalk, and with a 
short nod and a thank you, Miss, to the 
teacher, leave the room. 


There were no dull moments *during his 
black board lessons. The flash of the eye, 
the firm bold stroke of the chalk upon the 
board, the incisive speech, gave life and sub- 
stance to subjects which only a short time 
before had seemed fit only for the grave. 
He put flesh and blood into the dry bones 
of syntax and composition, made romance 
and adventure out of the origins and his- 
tories of family and place names. Some of 
his pupils were surprised and delighted to 
learn that they were descendants of courtiers, 
or Vikings, or Knights of the Round Table, 
or Norman Conquerors. He introduced the 
study of logic, as well as Latin, and presided 
at the first classes. Westfield did not have 
a High School until he came. 





THE SECOND CLASS (1897) TO ENTER WESTFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, NOVEMBER 17, 1888 
Top row, left to’Pight: Claude Hart, Walter Nenafie, Arthur Taylor, Lloyd Thompson, Margaret Mitehell, Care- 
line Seager, Ada Ruth, Greta Woodruff, Elsie Welch, Alice Love, Lizzie Coombs, Warren Woedruff; seeond 
w: Charles R. Foster, Peter F. Randolph, William R. Lynde, Hugh Clotworthy, Lillian O’Bienis, Hareld 
am; third row: Henry Warncke, Charlies Rice. Charles Wittke, Charles Seward, Lizzie Stametz, Cora Brekaw3 
fourth row: Robert Hoffman, Arthur Hurst, Louis Budell, DeWitt Peek, Gertrade Noe, Beatrice Budell; bettem 
row: Addie Jackson, Daisy Koester, Edith VanAuken, Ada Wooley, Lotiie Woidt, Lillian Sansom, Clara Cemnoly 
and Lillian Love. : 


‘The Professor's Favorite Tune 


One morning at Chapel, in the Lincoln 
School, Professor Francis invited all the 
boys who were interested in learning to 
drum or to play the fife to meet with him 
at the Prospect Street School that evening. 
About forty came, to find that the professor 
had made preparations to organize a fife 
and drum corps. Drum sticks were arranged 
beside rubber blocks, fastened to the top of 
a long wooden table; fifes lay on chairs be- 
fore the black board, and on the black board 
were drawn bars of music from several mar- 
tial airs. Andy LaRosa, a drummer boy in 
the Civil War, was there to take charge of 
the drummers; Professor Francis himself in- 
structed the fifers. During that fall and 
winter practice was held twice weekly, and 
never did teacher and pupils work harder or 
more happily together. ; 

That spring, Westfield’s first 
school musical organization 
made its debut, at the Arbor 
Day Festival, on the Lincoln 
School grounds. It was quite 
an occasion. The boys wore 
their new uniforms of blue, 
with gold braid, and played 
their entire repertoire. The professor said it 

was a good beginning. 

Of the many occasions in which the Lin- 
coln School Fife and Drum Corps took part, 
during the Gay Nineties, the Columbus Day 
Parade, in New York, provided the greatest 
thrill. The boys wore white trousers for the 
occasion, and ghey came marching down the 
avenue, at the leead of the Westfield Fire- 
men, playing ‘‘When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home Again.” It was what the professor 
called a “spanking air’, a favorite with him 
and with them, and they put lots of spirit 
into it. Somewhere along the line, he would 
be watching for them to pass, but they 
wouldn’t be able to see him in. that vast sea 





of humanity. Then, just as they came to a 
cross street, there appeared high above the 
heads of that cheering throng, a flat-crowned 
derby hat, twirling round and round, on the 
end of a walking stick. Imagine the professor 
doing a thing like that! ? 


Uncle Alfred Pearsall, editor of the “Union 
County Standard,” Westfield’s only newspaper, 
and disturbingly independent at times, was 
framing a choice editorial tidbit, when Lovis 
Davenport, the office devil, came pel]-mell 
through the front door, waving a newspaper 
and breathing hard. 

“Here it is, boss! Here it is!’ gasped 
Louis. “I grabbed it from the kid at the 
station. Being printed out of town. Have a 
look. It’s a weekly! It’s Republican!” 

Editor Pearsall looked; then invited his 
staff to join him. “By thunderation, fel-. 
lows!” he exclaimed, running his fingers 
through his great shock of hair, “there’s 
competition for you—steps right out in front 
with a name, ‘The Westfield Leader’! And 
look!—look up there on the masthead— ‘Ed- 
win Francis, Editor’! By the Great Horn 
Spoon, that school teacher has stuck his 
thumb in another pie!’’ 

“The Westfield Leader’ was Professor 
Francis’ brain child; he founded it and was 
its editor for many years. But his chief in- 
terests were “his boys in the school house 
on the hill’. In acknowledging a zift from 
a group of former pupils, he wrote: “Be 
assured that your old principal never meant 
you anything but good and that he will al- 
ways delight in your prosperity, happiness 
and success through life.” 

‘That was We years ago; and there’s not 
a solitary one of those Imps of Satan living 
in these stirring times who wouldn’t give a 
carload of Big League baseballs to hear the 
professor play, ““When Johnny Comes March- 


ing Home Again.” 
Fohy mine. 
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“Go home an’ tell yer old Indy yer starvin’ to death.” 


“The Freak of The Ages’ 


“Some peanits, kid? An’ creamy 
bananas? What d’ y’ say—me give 
y’ one? Say, spindle legs, d’ y’ think 
I’m one a’ them there _ philander- 
pusses? Go home an’ tell yer old 
lady t’ feed y’ up! Yer starvin’ t’ 
death!” 


Thus, Owen Franey, called 
“Qwney” and “Gaygan’’, addressed 
the young hopefuls who tarried be- 
fore his improvised fruit stand, at 
Broad and Elm Streets (the site of 
the present Frutchey Building). It 
was a new venture for him, under- 
taken in desperation. Usually, he 
spent his winters in the South, en- 
gaged in various forms of panhand- 
ling at which he was an adept; at 
home, he followed the circus around, 
and sat with the stump of a leg ex- 
posed, selling axle grease for corn 
salve. But on his last trip, side-door 
vullman, he had lost his remaining 
leg, and now, with the aid of crutches, 
was hobbling around on wooden legs. 
A railroad company, it was said, had 
provided transportation for his return 
and some cash. : 


When Constable Marsh passed, 
Owney tipped his hat and said, po- 
litelv, “Good mornin’, yer honor. 


fy 


Anythin’ y’ need in my line?” Help- 
ing himself to a banana and a hand- 
ful of peanuts, the constable replied, 
“T thought we’d got rid of you. Mind 
your P’s and Q’s if you want to stay 
around here!”’ 


““Ain’t I?” was the plaintive re- 
joinder. ‘Nothin’ wrong with what 
yer eatin’, is there?’”’? When the con- 
stable walked away without replying, 
Owney made a sour face. “Sure, an’ 
they’d give me sixty days fer that. 
This is a hell of a place fer a 
legitimate business!” 

Business proving dull, Owney 
closed his stand and left town, and 
later Constable Marsh reported his 
arrest at Coney Island. “Somewhere,”’ 
explained the constable, grinning, 
“Owney got hold of a couple of cow’s 
legs, and put them on in place of his 
wooden ones. <A plain clothes man 
picked him up. He was posing as 
‘The Freak of the Ages’.’’ 

Owney returned to town that fall. 
“How’s business now?” inquired the 
constable. “It’s legitimate, yer honor,” 
declared the master of his craft, 
boldly displaying a large roll of green- 
backs—“‘legitimate! This here was 
hid where the smart guys. couldn’t find 
it. How’s business wid you?” 


hye = 
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Charles Clark’s store, at Broad Street and Jerusalem Road (now Clark Street) was built about 1800 and 
destroyed by fire, 1880. Captain Charles Clark, the pioneer, set up the first trading post in this locality, 
about 1730. The present titular head of the family, our Town Clerk since 1909, is of the seventh gen- 
eration and the fifth in lineal descent to bear the surname, Charles. The above photograph was taken 
about 1865. The man with the fulsome whiskers (on the right) is Tom McClintock, delivery clerk and 


Tuning Up At Charlie Clark's 


Black Lou stood at the foot of the stairs. 
On his broad shoulders two sacks of grain, 
weighing 100 pounds each, rested as lightly 
as though they were feathers. ‘Some sugar, 
Boss Clark,” he begged. ‘‘Dat’s what I wants 
.afore I goes up’”—and he opened his mouth 
wide. 

Into that yawning chasm, Boss Clark 
crammed a handful of brown sugar. The 
Negro pressed it back with his tongue and 
mumbled, ‘Mo’, Boss Clark! I wants mo’!” 


His prodigious mouth filled to capacity 


at last, Black Lou gave an approving grunt 


and mounted the stairs to the storage room. 
Soon he was back again for more sacks and 
more sugar, and with every load his step 
grew lighter. He was happy as long as he 
could have all the brown sugar he could eat. 
After a fourth and final bulging mouthful, 
he crooned. 


Black Lou was the handy man at Charlie 
Clark’s store. Born in slavery, he was a 
physical giant with the mind of a child. His 
Name was said to be Louis Carl. He had-no 
home and lived wherever he could find shelter. 
In the winter, he hung around the store be- 
cause it was warm and there was some work 
for him to do and lots of sugar. Besides, he 


liked to listen to Boss Clark play the fiddle 
and the white folks sing and tell stories, 


Boss Clark was a fine fiddler. He played 
that instrument in the Presbyterian Church 
and led the singing before the organ was 
installed. At the store, the boys would gather 
round the pot stove and regale on tobacco 
and cheese supplied by their generous host 
and tune up for Sunday servi¢e. Breast-pin 
Billy Miller had a tobacco tenor voice and 
Billy Applegate, station master, a powerful 
baritone. Ezra Miller was at his vocal best 
while nibbling cheese. Ichabod Ross and Tom 
McClintock carried the air with the aid of 
the fiddle, and Squire Pierson and Isaac H. 
Scudder joined in modestly, when the tune 
wasnt pitched too high. 


Boss Clark usually struck up “Old Folks 
At Home” when it was time for the party 
to break up. That tune just suited Breast- 
pin Billy’s voice and he put everything he 

ad into it, fortisimo. By the time the chorus 
had been reached, Black Lou would be out 
in the middle of the floor, his body swinging 
and his eyes rolling, while he sang, in deep 
solemn tones: “Far from de old folks at 
home.” And for singing the chorus alone, 
he received a mouthful of brown sugar. In 
his old age, he became a ward of the town. 
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The Great Fire of ‘92. 


Every old timer, from Maine to 
Maryland, claims a share in the Great 
Blizzard of March 12, 1888, but the 
Great Fire of January 4, 1892, belongs 
exclusively to old Westfielders. A 
Standard reporter who arrived upon 
the scene with the Bucket Brigade, 
described it as “the greatest and most 
destructive fire that ever visited the 
town,” and such it has remained even 
to this day. 


The fire started at 1:30 A.M. in 
the rear of the Arcanum Building, a 
two-story frame structure, 75 x 100 
feet, at the corner of Broad and Pros- 
pect Streets, on the upper floor of 
which was the town’s largest general 
assembly hall. After the first burst of 
flame, there followed ‘‘a booming 
sound which a score of people who 
heard it said was an_ explosion.’ 
Spreading rapidly from one “tinder 
box’? to another, the fire soon de- 
stroyed a dozen business establish- 
ments, including both local newspaper 
plants, rendered several families 
homeless, and transformed an acre 
of buildings into great piles of smoul- 
dering debris. 


Westfield’s Volunteer Firemen, 
under Chief John J. Schmitt, fought 
valiantly, but they lacked the equip- 
ment to cope with a fire of such pro- 
portions. They dammed the brook run- 
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ning under Broad Street in two places, 
and pumped in vain to produce a 
stream of sufficient size and force to 
reach the heart of the flames. They 
pulled down chimneys and side walls 
and hacked away at burning timbers 
until they toppled over. They carried 
buckets of water from the brook and 
from the cellar of Grogan’s North 
Avenue Hotel (filled by recent heavy 
rains) and passed them to men on 
ladders who kept a steady stream 
pouring over the steaming roofs of 
nearby buildings. 

Their heroic work held the fire in 
check at the John Darsh Building, 
at Broad Street, and M. H. Ferris’ 
Hardware Store, on Prospect Street, 
until Rolla Engine No. 2 arrived on 
a flat car from Elizabeth and ‘‘got in 
a stream from their engine, and what 
was left of the flames vanished in a 


_ twinkling.” 


In the Standard’s Fire Extra 
(printed in Elizabeth and on sale at 
the Westfield depot to early morning 
commuters) special mention is made 
of the work of Firemen Fred Keppler, 
Charles Hann, Charles McQuoid, John 
Brunner, Jr., Christopher Harden, 
Cyrus Wilcox, Michael Kelly, Fred 
Decker (afterwards Chief Decker, if 
you please), Charles Allen, Edgar 
Pearsall, Thomas Love and Howard 
Manning. 
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“Horse thieves were plentiful and they were awful good at pickirg winners.” 


Westfield Had The First W.P. A. 


“You know,” observed Old Timer, 
looking up from his morning paper, 
“there are folks down in Washington 
who think they have first claim on 
the W. P. A. They’re wrong. Why, 
we had a W. P. A. in this town, in 
the early 80’s. We had an emergency 
then, too. Things were going from 
-bad to worse and something had to 
be done to save the fair name of 
Westfield. We were getting an un- 
savory reputation, so to speak. 


“Our W. P. A. was a mutual bene- 
_fit organization, the object of which 
was to insure members against losses 
resulting from the theft of their 
horses. Yes, I regret to say, horse 
thieves were plentiful in that day and 
they were awful good at picking win- 
ners. In fact, there was only one case 
reported where they used bad judg- 
ment. That was when they stole Doc. 
Cooper’s mare—the one that he used 
for visiting sick folks in distant parts 
—late one night, and turned her loose 
in Levi Cory’s pasture lot, on upper 
Mountain Avenue. Probably they 
let her go because she was small and 
didn’t look as if she could pull a good 
load, but if they had once set eyes 
on the doctor they never would have 
made that miscalculation. He weighed 
340 pounds. 


“We had a first class organiza- 
tion. If memory serves me right, 
Chauncey B. Ripley was president; 
Dr. William Gale, one of our leading 
druggists, was secretary; and Ira Lam- 
bert, the Poet Laureate of Mt. Ararat 
Dairy, had an important office, though 
I forget now just which one it was. 
Alfred A. Drake was in it, too, and 
all the business and professional men 
hereabouts belonged, besides private 
citizens who owned horses fit to be 
stolen. The parson served ex-officio. 
His horse was said to be a cribber. 


“It didn’t take long to get rid of 
the thieves. Some of them were 
caught; others were frightened off. 
We had some losses, but our W. P. A. 
was sound as a gold dollar and met 
its obligations on the dot. When it 
was disbanded, the best horses in town 
could pasture from sunrise to sunset 
without being disturbed. Among our 
assets was a U.S. Treasury bond reg- 
istered in the name of our association, 
bought by Dr. Gale, and finally trans- 
ferred and sold for him by our bank, 
The Westfield Trust Company. 


“How’s that? What do the letters 
W. P. A. stand for? Why, the West- 
field Protective Association, of course 
—a success from start to finish!” 
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Out of the melee would come the fleet-footed “Scissors’? Carberry. 


Remember those thrilling football 
games at Clark Field, on East Broad 
Street (now Harrison and Euclid 
Avenues), when that towering red- 
head, Jack Crooks, opened great holes 
in the line for Shorty Birch and Archy 
Crooks to dive through, and “Scissors” 
Bob Carberry, his long legs working 
like piston rods, skirted the ends 
for touchdowns? ‘“Scissors’”’ was a 
backfield star for several years—and 
how he could run! 


The big year in old style football 
was 1897, when the Westfield Club 
won the Elizabeth Daily Journal’s 
Junior Football Frophy, with eight 
victories and no defeats, and had its 
goal line crossed but once. They de- 
feated Rahway and Plainfield twice, 
Cranford and Elizabeth once; the 
two latter teams forfeiting their re- 
turn games. Cranford, as_ usual, 
couldn’t take it. In the opening game, 
at Cranford, they protested a touch- 
down, on technical grounds, and Ref- 
eree Hargan, a Westfield man, or- 
dered the ball returned to the twenty- 
yard line. “Scissors” promptly scored 
again, and as there was no question- 
ing that touchdown on any grounds, 
“Chewer” Martin, Cranford’s captain, 
concluded they’d had enough and re- 
fused to play the second half. 


The toughest game of the year 
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was the final at Rahway. Westfield 
was outweighed 1814 pounds, and 
two of the regulars were out of the 
line-up—Elmer Woodruff, who had 
broken his leg in practice the night 
before, and Archy Crooks, away on 
business. Bill Goltra and Warren 
Woodruff subbed for them. The only 
score was a safety made by West- 
field when Ossy Richardson downed 
a Rahway man behind his goal line. 
In the gathering gloom of the clos- 
ing minutes of play, the boys ex- 
changed black eyes and bruised shins 
with gusto; and one fly cop, who 
tried to manhandle a Westfield rooter, 
received a punch in the nose and fled. 

The champions: ends, W. H. Gris- 
wold and Oscar Richardson; tackles, 
Harry F. Randolph and John W. 
Crooks; guards, Elmer Woodruff and 
William J. Taylor; center, William 
Siebenmorgen; quarterback, W. H. 
Meier; left halfback, A. B. Crooks; 
right halfback, Robert Carberry; full- 
back, Fred Birch. R. I. Townley was 
manager, and John Crooks, captain. 
On the squad were the Wherry Bro- 
thers, of Princeton, who lived here, 
Warren Woodruff and Will Goltra. 

The players were nearly all com- 
muters; they practiced two nights a 
week under lanterns strung around 
the field adjoining the club house, 
on Elm Street. 








Mistress Anna D. Cooper, with bustles and everything—a very prim and proper person. 


Miss Gooper's Deestrict Skule. 


Scene: The Lecture Room of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Thursday eve- 
ning, May 5, 1892. 

Teacher: Mistress Anna D. Cooper, 
with hoop skirt, bustle an’ every- 
thing; a remarkably prim and 
proper person. 

The Incorrigibles: Little Charlie Den- 
man, as Mickey Finn, bad boy, who 
spent most of his time in the cor- 
ner; that big boy, Sherman Cooper, 
whose top hat almost touched the 
ceiling, playing contentedly with 
his toy wagon until called upon to 
recite; Androskogin Smithkins 
(Andy Smith) doing everything 
wrong to the delight of everybody ; 
and Matt Clark getting his jog- 
gerfy all mixed up. 

Gideon Ludlow displayed a slight- 
ly tenor voice in the quartette with 
the Meadow Larks, Mrs. Fannie Clark, 
Mrs. Ed. Brewer, Mrs. Sherman Coop- 
er and Mrs. Lawrence Clark; and the 
visiting School Committee — Edwin 
Ralph Collins, Addison S. Clark and 
Jacob Ring—maintained their dignity, 
though they nearly lost their coat tails. 

The play, “Looking Backward,” 
with the aid of masks and clothes 
turned about, presented everything in 
reverse, so that the characters ap- 


peared to be walking, talking and 
even flirting backwards. Included in 
the cast were the Misses Bertha Shuck- 
er, Cornelia and Florence Tompkins, 
Minnie Lynde (Mrs. John Morrow), 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Taylor, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Howe, Dr. Fred Kinch, Leonard 
Venn, Robert Taylor, Milton Ruggles 
and Harry Evans. 


Dr. Cooper’s recitation of a poem 
by I. Q. Anonymous was a gem. Un- 
fortunately only the last stanza sur- 
vives to glorify the age: 


“At midnight in his guarded tent 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Ira Lambert peddled milk 

that was just turning sour; 
He dreamed of Woodruft’s dairy 
farm, with milk so rich and strong 
He watered it for Elder Fink for fear 
*twould do him harm.” 


The Doctor declaimed with sup- 
pressed emotion quite touching to the 
audience, and when at last he ex- 
pressed his gratitude for their ap- 
plause in a spontaneous outburst of 
laughter — well, it simply brought 
down the house! Which was as it 
should be, for the prograin “‘was con- 
structed for laughing purposes and 
was just too ridiculous for anything’’- 
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1903 — It’s The Talk of the Town — 1905 


1903 Benjamin Chapin gave his dra- 
matic interpretation of Abraham 
Lincoln’s personality at Westfield Club 
Hall, Feb. ‘7th, for the benefit of the 
Children’s Country Home. 
s s Sd 
New officers of The Westfield Club: 
William E. Tuttle, Jr., president; H. C. 
Sergeant, vice-president; Henry R. Forster, 
secretary; Frank S. Smith, treasurer; R. I. 
Townley, Andrew A. Smith, Fred P. Con- 
dit, Charles Hansel and J. R. Connoly, 
trustees. 


John Hickory, wood chopper and town 
derelict, who spent his Saturday nights 
celebrating and many of his days in the 
county jail, finally despaired of life and 
hanged himself to a door knob in Richard 
Carpenter’s place in the big woods. He 
was 72 years old. 

e s s 

The change in form of government up- 
set the town’s fiscal arrangements and 
there was no cash on hand to pay bills 
until after the election of May 5, when 
the desired appropriations were voted. 

& s a 


D. W. Robertson’s Famous Moving Pic- 
ture Organization gave a program at the 
Westfield Club Hall, Dec. 5th. The Ven- 
detta, The Stupendous Juggler, The Wise 
Family, Love With the Moon, were among 
the pictures displayed. Those who saw 
them said “it was like being in fairyland’. 

e e s 

Charles Embleton of Westfield, the 
champion Indian Motorcycler, won the five- 
mile handicap race for motorcycles, at 
Trenton, on Labor Day. His time was 
7 minutes, 6 seconds. His nearest com- 
petitor finished a half mile behind. 
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1904 The first printing press used in 
Westfield was called the Novelty 
Press and was set up by Frederick A. 
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Kinch, Aug. 30, 1872. Dr. Kinch, then a 
lad, did all the local printing of that day. 
The press is a combination affair, worked 
by hand or foot. 
s , s 
1905 Andrew Carnegie agreed to give 
Westfield $10,000 to erect a free 
public library, provided the town would 
contribute not less than $1000 a year for 
its maintenance. 
s 2 2 
Westfield’s first park, the triangular lot 
on Mountain and Lawrence avenues and 
Walnut street, was accepted by the Town 
Council, Aug. 4th. The property was sold 
by Miss Lizzie Bridges and Mrs. W. G. 
DeLamater for the nominal sum of $1000, 
on condition that it be used only for park 
purposes. The money was raised by public 
subscriptions. 
s es 
Miss Caroline Beebe, noted concert 
pianiste, formerly of Prospect street, has 
been selected as one of the staff of the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
= 2 e r 
The trial of Harold M. Wilcox, accused 
of the shooting of young John Darling, in 
the Wilcox yard, on Westfield avenue, re- 
sulted in acquittal, April 26th. Richard V. 
Lindabury, noted trial lawyer, convinced 
the jury that Wilcox fired his pistol toward 
the ground to frighten the boys who were 
playing tick-tack on his window; that the 
bullet was deflected by a stone or other 
object and hit young Darling, wounding 
him fatally. a eh 


In 1905 the Westfield baseball team 
won the Plainfield Courier-News Trophy, 
emblematic of victory over the Alis Ath- 
letic Club of Plainfield, in a series of five 
games. The trophy was presented at an 
entertainment in the Westfield Club Hall, 
by Charles H. Frost, business manager of 
the Courier-News. President Charles Den- 
man received it on behalf of the home 
team, 





Top row, left to right: George Ortlieb, end; Ken Harbison, quarterback; Doug Arnold, halfback; Roger 
Wilcox (Captain), fullback; Dick Tice, end; Harvey Gilmore, halfback; Winant Gluck, end and halfback. 
Front row, left to right: Jim Squier, tackle; Jack Traynor, guard; Martin Dewey, center; Sherm Reese, 
. guard; Harrw Embleton, tackle; Clem Wilcox, mascot. 


Those young hopefuls who walked 
a half-mile or more to and from school 
twice daily, and bruised their shins 
and bent their noses playing pull- 
away and prisoner’s base in a dirt 
yard, at morning recess, didn’t need 
trainers to rub ’em and coaches to 
train ’em in order to be fit. for the 
football season. They were tough, the 
game was tough, and they liked it. 
A smart player kept his chin covered 
and his head down, and traded punch- 
es with his opponent when necessary. 
What is now called clipping and sub- 
ject to a 25-yard penalty, was legal 
then; and it was considered sou1.d 
strategy to gang up on the star player 
of the other side in the scrimmages. 
If a player couldn’t take it for the 
full forty minutes he was a “softy”, or 
“too light for heavy use”. There were 
few substitutes—two or perhaps three 
on a squad. 


Which is not to say that beef and 
brawn were the controlling factors. 
On the contrary, the game was more 
individual] than it is today. The player 
wasn’t told what to do; he went out 
and did it, in his own way; and occa- 
sionally his initiative and ingenuity 
saved the day. More than one suc- 
cessful play was improvised in the 
shadow of the goal posts. And though 
line bucking and the flying wedge 
were preferred methods of gaining 


ground—five yards in three downs— 
there were few accidents. The boys 
knew how to take care of themselves. 


There were the champions of 1901 
for example: the best eleven to rep- 
resent the High School in thé first 
decade. There were but twelve on 
the squad, and they went through a 
season of eight games without defeat, 
were scored on but once, and not a 
mother’s son of them was seriously 
hurt. They defeated the best school 
teams in the county—Battin High, 
Elizabeth; Roselle and Scotch Plains 
High, each twice; Alis Jr. of Plain- 
field, a hard-fighting eleven, twice; 
Whittier School, Plainfield; and play- 
ed the much-heavier North Plainfield 
High to a standstill, 10-10. 


Strategy saved. this final game. 
Roger Wilcox was captain and star 
of the home team, a fast, deceptive 
runner, and the Plainfielders, leading 
by a touchdown, in the final minutes 
of play, ganged up on him. On third 
down, with the full distance to go, 
and the ball near the center of the 
field, Wilcox dropped back as if to 
punt, but the ball was passed to little 
Ken Harbison, who wiggled between 
tackle and guard, and ran to within 
a few yards of the goal. From here 
on a guard’s back: play, big Jack 
Traynor plowed through for a touch- 
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ttled in the second Watchung Mountain early in the eighteenth century, and 
ane dnebedtie ‘the valles until the Civil War. It has since been called the Deserted Village. 


The Deserted Village 


In a bramble patch on the second Wat- 
chung Hill, back of Scotch Plains, is the last 
visible evidence of what once was the burial 
ground of adventurous men who settled in 
this remote region more than two centuries 
ago. It is a weather-beaten, brownstone slab 
bearing the inscription: 

In memory of 
John Willcocks he 
deceased November 22 
1776, aged 49 years. 

John was the son of ,Peter Willcocks, who 
trecked from Long Island with his family 
before 1720 and purchased a tract of several 
hundred acres in the second range between 
New Providence and Scotch Plains. A pros- 
perous community grew up around the grist 
mill which he built in the valley. It was 
known as Peter’s Hill and owned by the Will- 
cocks family for a century. On the rolling 
iand to the north the farmers raised their 
grain and hauled it to the mill to be ground. 
It was tough going, no doubt, but they were 
ay hardy as the oaks that grew on the hill- 
side, 

Adventurers came here also, seeking 
treasure. On the southerly side of the val- 
ley, where a small stream ripples through a 
gorge, is an abandoned copper mine, exca- 
vated, so the story runs by one James Pot- 
ter, and known as the Old Mine as early as 
1733. Potter was one of a company of pros- 

ectors who believed that the hills of North 
ersey contained rich mineral deposits; iron, 
copper and even gold, they thought, would 
be found in the Watchungs. Potter is said 
to have laid claim to four hundred acres “at 
the foot of the second mountain”: and the 
tradition is that he fought with an associate 
for the possession of the land and thrashed 
him into submission. Be that as it may, the 
mine failed to yield pay dirt—and today it 
is just a hole in the side of a hill. 

Willcocks’ mill and water site were pur- 
chased from the pioneer’s great-grandson, in 
1810. by John Colt, a manufacturer of gun 
powder. His holdings covered 95 acres and 
were known as the Bellona Powder Mill 
Tract. It failed and the straw-paper mill 
which succeeded it existed precarious y under 
several owners until fire destroyed it 
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With the coming of David Felt from 
Troy, N. Y., the wheels of profitable industry 
began to turn again. Felt was a business 
man. He built the dam which now confines 
Lake Surprise; built the mill and installed mod- 
ern machinery for the manufacture of blank 
books, the marbelizing of paper, book bind- 
ing; and occasionally he produced a well- 
turned book, such as Little’s Genealogy of 
the Passaic Valley. Mindful of the home com- 
forts of his employees, he built a village to 
accommodate them on the high ground north 
of Green Brook, and named it Feltville. In 
1845, there were thirty-five houses, a church 
and a school—about as large a community 
as the old town of Westfield. 


Felt’s business was chiefly with Southern 
concerns, and the Civil War soon brought 
him to the verge of bankruptcy. He closed 
the mill, the workers sought employment else- 
where, and Feltville went to seed. It has 
since been called the Deserted Village. 


When S. P. Townsend, well-to-do sarsa- 
parilla manufacturer, traded his home on 
Fifth Avenue for the entire tract, he left the 
mill and most of the houses to the mercy of 
the elements, built a fine mansion on the 
hilltop, barns for a large herd of dairy cat- 
tle, and went in for intensive farming and 
stock breeding on an elaborate scale. After 
a few costly but luxnrious years, financial 
embarrassment overtook him and his scien- 
tific farm was sold under the hammer to the 
late Dr. Warren Ackerman, who converted it 
into a home colony and named it Glenside 
Park. It is now a part of the Union County 
Park Reservation, 


Nothing remains of a once prosperous 
manufactory, save the outlines of a mill race, 
an old dam which had extended across the 
valley, and a graded cart road over which 
earth was hauled from a large excavation. 
The thicket in the valley has been cleared 
for a bridle path; deer drink from the Green 
Brook and browse in the woodland unafraid; 
an owl holds nightly vizil over the lonely 
grave of John Willcocks; and giant oaks and 
indens rise majestically from the slopes to 
cover the unfinished work of man with a 
blanket of moldering leaves. 








For a generation, beginning with the opening October 15,.1892, the Westfield Club house, on Elm 
Street, was the town’s social and athletic center. The club was represented on the diamond, the 
gridiron, the tennis courts, and the bowling alleys, and the cups, plaques and _ banners 
in the trophy room were proof of their competitive skill, The large hall on_ the second 
floor was the scene of gay celebrations, parties, cotillions, festivals, plays, banquets, political rallies; 
and where is that young couple of ‘the 90’s who has not danced to the enchanting music of West- 
ervelt’s or Professor Condy’s orchestra? 


The Bowling Champions 


If you belonged to the Westfield 
Club and were not a player on one 
of its several championship teams, 
you were certainly a rooter and ready 
to die for dear old Westfield as cheer- 
fully as any collegian would die for 
his alma mater. Step down to the 
club alleys any winter night when a 
league bowling match was on and 
you would hear Pop Gardner or Judge 
Toucey lead the boys in a rousing 
cheer when “Shorty” Gus Alpers, 
Johnny Dorvall or Ike Townley 
mowed ’em down, or a groan when 
_one of them missed an easy spare! 
And when, in a tight game with the 
Elizabeth ““Y’”’, anchor man Ed Baker 
finished off with three strikes, to win 
the final by five pins—boy, the roof 
nearly blew off! 

There were many good bowlers 
in the club and it was a poor season, 
indeed, that did not yield a cup or 
trophy for the Ladies’ Room.. Club 
teams won the Union County Standard 
Trophy and the Central Journal Bowl- 
ing League in one year, and finished 
second in another, losing by a single 
game in the final match. Jersey City 
and Newark Bay (Bayonne) were 
among the seven clubs represented 


in the Central League, but Roselle fur- 
nished the chief competition, with an 
occasional upset by that old hoodoo, 
the Park Club of Plainfield. From 
1900 to 1904 the home team won first 
honors in the Daily Press Bowling 
League (and with it the county cham- 
pionship) three successive years, to 
take permanent possession of the Sil- 
ver Bowl—one of the many handsome 
trophies to be destroyed when the 
club house burned to the ground, 
December 6, 1911. 


Elmer Love, John Marsh, Ed 
Baker, Jud Mangam, Ad _ Clark, 
Chauncey Smith, George Voehl, Gus 
Alpers, Isaac and Will Townley, John 
Dorvall, were the mainstays of the 
early 90’s. Fred Condit advanced 
from the Y.M.C.A. ranks in ’97, and 
bowled on the teams of a decade. 
Chauncey Smith was the longest in 
service; he bowled on every team 
during the life of the leagues. These 
two “old reliables’, with Henry For- 
ster, Charlie Halstead and Fred Hege- 
man, were the “Big Five” of the 
Plainfield Daily Press League. They 
were ably assisted by E. P. Water- 
bury, “Sunny Jim’ Woodward and 
Everett Pierson. 
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In the shadow of an overhanging cliff, little Red Stocking and The Kid, representing the Red League 
and the Bold Bandits, ‘“‘mortal enemies’, fought for possession of the old copper mine, at Feltville. 
Fhe battle ended in a draw, but the Red Leaguers successfully defended their “secret den” by a 
subtle strategem. 


~ Battle of The Daring Desperadoes 


The daring desperadoes of The Red 
League were holding conclave in their den 
in the notch at Feltville when the snapping 
of a twig overhead announced the approach 
of a probable enemy from an unexpected 
quarter. Looking up, Captain Red Jacket 
was surprised to behold Dimples-The-Large- 
Eyed, squinting disdainfully down at him 
through the crotch of an overhanging bough. 
The Dimpled One was the leader of a small 
but tough gang of hold-up men, who, out- 
numbered and out-weighed, apparently had 
out-generaled their mortal enemies by seiz- 
ing a point of strategic advantage on the 
cliff. The moment of decision had come. 

“To arms!’ comme..ded Red Jacket, shift- 
ing his military cap to an angle of 45 degrees. 
“Red Shirt and Red Eagle take your stations 
before the inner shrine! Men, prepare for 
attack!” 

The Dimpled One guffawed and ordered 
his men to hold their posts. “Keep your backs 
to the rocks, fellows! And when they charge, 
let ’em have it!” 

“Huh!” nted Red Cloud, alias Pud. 
who was disdainful of military decorum, “if 
they want to scrap let ’em come down here. 
We’ll swat ’em!’’ 

A noble idea! Captain Red Jacket called 
his gang together for consultation and, after 
much whispering, shouted: ‘“We’ll agree to 
a truce to consider terms of surrender!”’ 

‘Surrender my eye!’ retorted the Dim- 
pled One, who likewise had been talking 
things over with his gang. “We’ll stack our 
best little man up ‘against your best little 
man. And the winner takes over the den!” 

The decision was approved with scarcely 
any name-calling, and as each side boasted 
of but one little man, The Kid, alias Skinny 
was chosen to represent the bandits, and Red 
Stocking, alias The Rogue, the Red League. 


tiny 


They tipped the beam at 110 pounds each. 
Sitting Bull and Red Joe were named ref- 
erees. They were heavyweights. 

Surrounded by the elder statesmen of 
both gangs, the eae tore into each other 
at the drop of a Hat. The Kid whiffed the 
wind with terrific uppercuts, while his agile 
opponent danced about, slapping him in the 
face with the flat of his hand. The Kid tried 
awful hard to get in just one good lick. He 
didn’t mind the slaps, but the way Red Stock- 
ing grinned at his awkward efforts stung his 
pride. Failing, he decided to dance too; and 
so they went ’round and round, slapping and 
puffing, until exhaustion overtook them. 
Neither was even scratched, and both were 
glad it was over. Really they hadn’t wanted 
to fight each other; they merely were re- 
enacting the scenes described by Nick Carter 
and other of their Dime Novel heroes. And 
they would be loyal even unto death. 

Meanwhile, a subtle strategem of the 
Red Leaguers had carried the day; for when 
the referees had done their duty and disa- 
greed, it was revealed that the points of 
vantage on the cliffs above and at the cave 
beneath, had been preempted by the wily 
lieutenants of Captain Red Jacket. As the 
bold bandits (known about town as the B: 
A. C.) withdrew into the deep forest, their 
conquerors gathered ’round the Inner Shrine 
to renew their Oath of Allegiance. ‘“Kneel- 
ing on beans, with one hand on the top of 
the head, the othc on the seat of the pants”, 
hey a a obedience ‘‘by all the powers 
of light and darkness, good and evil’; and 
if ever they violated a single trust the 
prayed that “an avenging God and unmerci- 
ful Devil will inflict upon me all sorts of 
tortures and may my soul be given into tor- 
ment in the name of God and the Devil. 
Amen.” 

The names of these heroes are recordéd 





in the Great Scroll of the Ked League, as 
follows: Red Jacket, Captain George Crut- 
tenden; Sitting Bull, Lieutenant Hugh Clot- 
worthy; Scouts—Red Shirt, Fred Condit, and 
Always Riding, Theodore Bushwell; Red 
Cloud, Charlie Rice; True Eagle, Bob Har- 
den; Red Eagle, Walter Morehouse; Red 
Mantle, Seymour Ferris; Fleet Foot, Fred 
Taggart; Red Feather, Carl Henry; and Red 
Stocking. To this roster was added, soon 
after, the names of three erstwhile ‘mortal 
enemies’’—The Dimpled One, Charlie Foster; 
Hawk’s Eye, Harold Beam; and The Kid. 
The real names of those who bore the brunt 
of battle are omitted for fear of being judged 
in contempt of court. 





As peace once more was settling down 
over the Watchung Valley, there came a 
sudden, earth-disturbing sound from the gap- 
ing maw of the old copper mine. It was the 
victorious war cry of the Red League: 

“Killi-Killick, rah! rah! 

Zick! Zick! hah! hah! 
Hy-you! Bon Zoo! I. 0. S.!’?.... 

The living of this Red League of Banditry, 
together with those whv took the Oath of 
Allegiance later in the Gay 90’s, will cele- 
brate the fifty-third anniversary of their 
organization, next April 15th. At this early 
spring season, and on such reminiscent occa- 
sion, the Independent Order of Stars of yes- 
teryear glow with the resurgence of youth. 
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“Peg Leg Charlie’ Holmes 


The little black man with the creaky peg 
leg and the crooked walking stick, who came 
to the town tavern to ask alms, appeared 
deserving of a warm meal and a bed in the 
hay loft. He wore an Army cap of ancient 
vintage with broken visor, and the buttons 
of his faded blue coat had been replaced by 
a single large brass safety pin. Indeed, he 
had fought in the Battle of the Wilderness, 
yes, suh! and to prove it, he displayed a 
dirt-begrimed paper which stated that the 
bearer, Charles Holmes, born a slave in Vir- 
ginia, had been the man servant of a Cap- 
tain in the camp of General Meade. As to 
his lost member, the Negro assured all comers 
that he had been shct by a rebel sentry 
while “‘spyin’ on de enemy”. Later on, when 
told that the War Department had refused 
to grant him a pension because there was 
no record of his having been in the Army, 
the Negro protested. “I reckon dat’s what 
they say, es, suh! ’Taint so! What’s dat 
you say? They cotched me in de coop stealin’ 
chickens? Who say dat? It’s jus’ a big lie. 
I jus’ was hidin’.” 

So, from the night of his arrival, in the 
spring of ’69, until his death thirty-seven 
years later, “Peg Leg Charlie” was a public 
ward. His wants were few, and neighbors 
and tradesmen supplied them gladly. He 
made his home in a one-room cabin with 
lean-to, in a field on Summit Road, near the 
farm of Elston Darby, and twice weekly 
would hobble three miles to the village for 
provisions, He frequently walked to Newark. 

ardy as a forest oak, he could be sten on 
the coldest winter days trudging up Moun- 
tain Avenue in the face of a biting North 
wind, a bundle strapped to his back. He did 
not always return home on the same day. 
When there were “possums” or “snappin’ 
turtle” to be ‘‘cotched’” he would spend the 
night in Tom England’s blacksmith shop, and 
make “‘brekfus fo’ de missus an’ Uncle Tom”; 
and when “de wikid debil tole me fo’ to take 
jus’ one mo’ drop”, he slept by the side of 
the road. 


LG- hwo 


One August night a cyclist, speeding 
homeward on the Mountain Avenue board- 
walk, ran into a solid object and was cata- 
pulted over the handlebars into the tall 
grass. As he came to his senses, a familiar 
nasal sound reached his ear and the air 
about him was suffused with the pungent 
odor of juniper. Then it was he discovered 
that the cause of the mishap was a protrud- 
ing peg leg. 


Charlie’s delight was imitating white 
folks. He could not read nor write, but he 


would sit in the doorway of his cabin jus’ 
restin’ up and, on hearing footsteps ap- 
proaching, pretend to be reading. His face 
screwed into a comical grimace, a pair of 
glassless spectacles perched on the end of 
his nose, he would mumble away to himself, 
unaware that he was reading his newspaper 
upside down. 


In the blizzard of ’88, “Peg Leg” had a 
close call. Great drifts of snow blocked the 
road up the mountain and only the top of 
his rusty stove pipe “chimbly” indieated the 
spot where his cabin stood, under a billow 
of white. Help reached him none too soon. 
Tom England, his son-in-law, George Bea- 
man, and Elston Darby led the rescue party 
that worked all morning to clear a path to 
the cabin. When, at last, Big Tom pushed 
the door open and thundered a greeting 
“Peg Leg” sat on his cot, weeping. He had 
been without food or drink for two days. 
“I know’d you’d come, Uncle Tom,” he cried, 
“T jus’ know’d you would.” 


But the hapless Negro lived precariously 
and tragedy, which was always at his heels 
overtook him in old age. During a week of 
zero weather, Elston Darby made one of his 
occasional visits to the cabin with a b sket 
of food. The frozen body of the Negr lay 
on the floor beside a fireless pot stove. He 
had been dead many hours, the coroner said. 
They buried him in the field on the hillside 
back of his house. 
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Tom England’s blacksmith shop on Mountain Avenue, just north of the Presbyterian Cemetery, 
was a meeting place of horsemen throughout the 90’s. The colorful smithy was a physical giant, 
a master of his trade, hot-tempered and kindly. His shop was located first on New Providence 
Road, opposite the home of Town Committeeman Robert M. Fairbairn. Tom’s son-in-law, George 
Beaman, succeeded him there. 


Tom England's Idol Falls 


It was the night of Labor Day, 1892, and 
what a night for a young shaver to be rid- 
ing to Woodbridge tucked between Big Tom 
England, the village blacksmith, and his wife 
—a harvest moon; the sandy road, like a rib- 
bon of white, ahead; the moving shadow of 
horse and buckboard against the background 
of corn fields and meadows; a cool breeze 
stirring after a blistering day — a perfect 
night for the big fight! 

Tom slapped his hand on his knee and 
swore, but not at the mare, Jinny, who was 
never in a hurry; Tom was describing the 
scene in the deep South, where a young up- 
start named. Corbett was about to square off 
‘against the mighty John L. They were prob- 
ally in the ring at that moment! 

“He’ll kill the damn dude,’ Tom was 
saying. ‘‘He’ll knock his block off, that’s 
what John L.’ll do to ’im. You can bet your 
bottom dollar. on it, boy. There’s no man 
livin’ who can stand up to John L. He’s beat 
the best in the world with one punch.” 

“They say Corbett can box like every- 
thing,’”’ ventured the boy, aware that he was 
talking to an authority on the subject. 

“Box—hell! He’s one of those fancy 
dancers — fixes his hair pomp-a-door, the 
damn dude!” 

“Cy Wilcox, the harness maker, says he’s 
fast as lightning.’ 


“Sure, poy, he’s fast. A piece I read in 
the paper said he could run like a jack rab- 
bit. Guess that’ what Cy meant——Go long, 
now, Jinny, time you got to move 6n!—Ho! 
Ho! Fast as lightnin’, hey? When John L. 
corners ’im, that’ll put an end to his capers.” 

All the way there and all the way home 
old Tom talked of the heroes of the prize 
ring, of powerful men, with muscles of iron, 
who fought with bare fists—of Ryan, Cardiff, 


Mitchell, Kilrain, Jackson and his idol, the 
invincible John L. At his friend’s home in 
Woodbridge, where there was a party with 
stacks of crullers and pitchers of new-made 
cider, Tom took the men folks aside to dis- 
cuss the fight. Sullivan, he explained, was 
big hearted and might let the dude stay a 
round or so if he didn’t do too much dancin’. 


Next morning, early, the anvil rang as 
never before and old Tom hummed mer- 
rily as he fitted the steaming horseshoes to 
the hoofs of Percheron and Clydesdale. It 
was ae over now! He’d hear the good news 
soon 


Presently Lafe Moffett came in looking 
glum. It hadn’t gone well with John L., he’d 
heard. Tom grunted,—‘‘Nonsense!” Then 
Chet Smith and George Dallas passed on 
their way to Echo Lake fishing; Corbett had 
won, they said. Tom shook his head—‘“An- 
other dad+lasted lie!’’ But Lawyer Peckham 
rode by on his dapple-grey horse and tossed 
a newspaper into the shop. “Good morning, 
Tom!” he called. “I see your friend Sulli- 
van got whipped by that smart fellow, Cor- 
bett. Twenty-one rounds. Too bad.” 


Tom England sat down on a nail keg 
and read the news. Yes, there it was: the 
eo onary had come to pass, the unconquer- 
able had been conquered—the mighty John 
L. had fallen! Tom wiped the sweat from his 
brow with his leather apron. “Well, I’ll be 
- ! Just as I expected. That pretty-faced, 
jumpin’ jackass wouldn’t stand up and fight 
like a man. He danced round and round 
and in and out, ’til John L. got dizzy and 
fell flat on his back. And they counted him 
out!’ Tom returned to the bellows; lines of 
scorn furrowed his bronzed face. “That 
damn dude a champion? Good Lord, what’s 
this bloomin’ country comin’ to?” 
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at his heels. ‘‘Looks like a broker or banker 
in all those fancy clothes—top hat, swallow- 
tail coat, gaiters and walkin’ stick! Bet you 
could cut horsehairs on the crease in those 


pants. If he ain’t the dad-blastedest feller 
I ever saw. I’ve called ‘How-de-do’ to him 
four afternoons runnin’ and hes never 


turned his head.. Seems to hate everybody 
but that dog. Dog’s onery, too.” His injured 
feelings thus relieved, the smithy returned 
to the forge muttering, “Another one of 
them damn dudes.”’ 


In the village, the new-comer was re- 
garded as “queer”. His neighbors referred 
to him as ‘‘that mysterious person’. He lived 
with a younger brother and two sisters in 
the Stitt house, on Mountain Avenue, where 
William Edgar Reeve now resides. The: bro- 
ther seemed a bit queer, too, but he liked 
to fish and would occasionally tell his troubles 
to the kids who followed him around Clark’s 
pond, catching sunnies and shiners. 


As the mysterious person was merely one 
of those casual summer residents, it is prob- 
able that he would have escaped public notice 
but for the dog, which semeed to be the 
ouly living thing on friendly terms with him. 
In the morning; the dog would accompany 
him as far as the Presbyterian Church; then 
wheel about and go back home, like his mas- 
ter, ignoring all neighborly greetin In the 
evening, when the master reached the church, 
he would call in deep, husky voice, ‘Fi-del- 
i-tee! Fi-del-i-tee,” and the dog would come 
bounding down the boardwalk as fast as his 
bowed legs could carry his stout body. At 
the cedar tree, opposite the blacksmith shop, 
they would meet, a newspaper would be 
tossed into the air, caught and held firmly 
between powerful jaws, and together they 
would move slowly up the avenue—a pro- 
cedure which, though not without a touch of 
Pickwickian humor, was observed soberly 
from behind vine-covered porches and grape- 
arbors. 


They were kindred spirits, this unfriendly 
man and his unfriendly dog. Fidelity spent 
his days curled up under a lilac bush and 
Bppped when any one approached him. 

e would have nothing to do with his mas- 
ter’s brother or other members of the family 
and came near disrobing the butcher’s deliv- 
ery clerk when he tamed a bone in his direc- 
tion. He was suspicious of persons who came 
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‘“‘Wonder where he hails from?’ mused 
Tom England, his eyes focused upon a 
stylishly dressed man passing up Mountain 
Avenue, an English bulldog toddling along 
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bearing gifts—even bones. His master spoke 
only when he wanted something out of reach 
or was asked questions. His short speech 
seemed to emanate from a troubled larynx; 
Fidelity’s from his contemptuous pug nose. 
If the master lay in the hammock, Fidelity 
reposed under it. When the master scratched 
his curly red head, Fidelity scratched his 
bald, pink belly; the one after a fly; the 
other after a flea. They never exchanged 
looks which invited reciproca! expressions of 
affection—a lick of the hand for a pat on 


the back. They seemed content to be alone, 
hating everybody. 


It might have gone on this way all sum- 
mer if the brother, in haste to go fishing, 
had not carelessly placed the gold fish bowl, 
with its glistening contents, under the lilac 
bush, near the spot where Fidelity rested his 
nose. With a loud snort, that outraged mis- 
anthrope promptly upset the bowl, and de- 
voured the gold fish in three desperate, 
vengeful gulps; then stole avy into the 
woods; and nothing could tempt him to dis- 
close his hiding place, not even the familiar 
call of his master, returning home. His mas- 
ter said awful things to his family that eve- 
ning. Every one in the neighborhood heard 
him as he stumbled about in the woods, 
with a lantern, calling ‘‘Fi-del-i-tee! Fi-del- 
i-tee!’? There was no answer. The parson, 
much alarmed, arrived upon the scene in 
time to hear a final, revealing oath, 


On the following morning, there was an 
ominous silence in that mysterious person’s 
yard. Boys accustomed to play in the woods 
looked about for signs of life but could find 
none. Overcome with curiosity, they crawled 
close to the house under cover of the hedge 
row. Presently a livery entered the drive- 
way, the front door opened and that mys- 
terious person came out. He was carryin 
a small, oblong box and refused the aid o 
the hackman in lifting it upon the rear seat. 
But before he stepped into the carriage, he 
drew from his coat-tail pocket a large silken 
white ’kerchief and held it to his face to 
catch the tears that were streaming -down his 
glossy-red cheeks 


Where that mysterious person went with 
his precious cargo was never known. The 
hackman said he boarded a train bound for 
New York. He rode to and from the depot 
thereafter until he and his family left town, 


- in mid-August. He was never seen in these 


parts again. He must remain nameless be- 
cause no one now living is able to recall 
his name. . 
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The Old Fashioned Fourth 


Grandfather Watts used to tell us boys 
That a Fourth wa’nt a Fourth without any noise. 


Anyone participating in a down- 
right, old-fashioned Fourth, such as 
Westfield used to have in the Rip- 
Roarin’ Nineties, will agree with the 
Victorian bard whose verses are 
quoted above. There was noise con- 
tinuous and inescapable for twenty- 
four hours. It began with the ring- 
ing of bells and the booming of can- 
non at midnight, and reached cres- 
cendo about the time the old folks 
came down to breakfast. After that, 
let the world crash! 


__ But of all Old-Fashioned Fourths, 
there was one that ought never to 
be forgotten; not because of the in- 
genious noise-making devices invented 
for this special occasion, nor the fleet- 
ness of foot and stamina displayed by 
native sons in the races and games 
’ on Broad Street. These, and the base- 
ball game and fireworks, were de- 
scribed adequately by the rival] edi- 
tors, Uncle Alfred Pearsall and Prof. 
Edwin Francis. 
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The parade was the unusual event 
of the day. Half the town looked on 
and cheered while the other half 
marched. Neighboring towns, all 
branches of the same municipal tree, 
contributed with fire brigades, fra- 
ternal and patriotic orders, business 
delegations, each headed by a band 
or fife corps. And there were color- 
ful floats, depicting the growth of 
trade and historic events, handsome 
horse-drawn equipages, a platoon of 
cavalry. Truly this was no ordinary 
demonstration. Westfield was still 
Westfield—a country town, reared in 
the early American tradition. But 
here were the harbingers of change, 
of rejuvenation: here were initiative, 
organization, leadership. 


Thus, it follows that this Old- 


Swashioned Fourth is worthy of re- 


membrance always. For on that day 
of days, in the year 1894, when the 

Old Town celebrated its one hun- 

eee birthday, the New Town was 
OTe chaste 
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Gale’s Club House stretched from Elm. St. to the brook back of the Prospect St. School, a dis- 
tance of 300 feet. It was but 20 feet in front, an ‘“‘L” at the rear provided for a “gym” with 
locker room and showers. For many years it was headquarters for social and athletic organiza- 
tions, notably the WAC and YMCA. The property, with 110 feet on Elm St., was purchased by 
Lloyd Thompson in 1910, and the old club house, long since abandoned, was torn down to make 
place for marts of trade. 


Gale’s—In The Best Victorian Manner 


Do any of the young ladies of the Gay 
Nineties recall the Second Annual Reception 
and Dance of the Westfield Athletic Club, 
in Gale’s Club House, on the night of Dec. 
15, 1892? Of course they all do, for they 
were listed among the socialites present. 
And surely the belle of the ball has not for- 
gotten how she made ready for the event— 
how she took a deep breath while mother 
gave one final tug at the strings, so that her 
waistline would be slimmer by one inch, at 
least! And there she stood before the mirror: 
the perfect Gibson Girl, in puff sleeves, bustle, 
gracefully flowing silk train and willowy con- 
tour. Her young granddaughter laughs at 
“those funny old furbelows”, but she. goes 
shopping in plum-colored slacks—and what 
could be funnier than that? 


Gale’s Club House!—that long, narrow, 
single-story frame building, on Elm St., with 
its several parlors and reception rooms, sep- 
arated by folding doors; its pool and billiard 
platform, commanding a view of four bowl- 
ing alleys—what a “crummy place for a 
swank society affair’! Nevertheless, it was 
accomplished in the best Victorian manner. 


The Athletic Club’s reception, says Editor 
Alfred Pearsall, was the finest thing of the 
kind ever given in Westfield, as near perfec- 
tion. as possible in every detail. On enter- 
ing, the first object to catch the eye were 
the bowling alleys, seen through arches of 
cedar and carpeted for promenading. Here 
was a veritable grotto. Along the sides were 
banked the cedar trees and the runways were 
covered with cedar branches. in the pits, 
comfortable settees were placed, and from 
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the roof hung Chinese lanterns which shed a 
soft light, reminding one of a warm summer 
evening and a full moon. 


In the reception room, one of the billiard 
tables had been pushed to one side and cov- 
ered with begonias and flowering plants... 
the walls of the parlor were draped with 
white and pink cheesecloth, on which, near 
the top, were festoons of smilax and roses. 
Panels of handsome tapestry, set in frames 
of smilax, and many pictures adorned the 
walls. Opposite the entrance was a billiard 
table banked with potted plants and flanked 
by large cacti, over which was the monogram 
of the club in letters of cedar. Streamers of 
many colors hung from the ceiling, while on 
the floor were handsome rugs—a harmonious 
combination . the decorations were de- 
signed by Eugene McGarrah and did much 
credit to his artistic taste. 


The reception committee, Messrs. Charles 
N. Codding, J. B. Green, Charles W. Me- 
Quoid, Eugene McGarrah, Augustus L. AIl- 
pers, and George W. Peek, their wives or 
lady friends, received their guests, in the 
open space, at the entrance to the alleys. 


| Dancing commenced at 10:30, and, at mid- 


night, sixty couples took the floor for the 
supper dance—“The Blue Danube’’. After 
an “‘elaborate supper’’ had been served to the 
138 guests, promenading and dancing con- 
tinued until Prof. Condy‘s orchestra played 
the concluding number—that familiar tune, 
in waltz time, which was the grand finale to 
all dances of the Gay Nineties—‘‘Home Sweet 
Home”, 
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Three times, within a century, the Echo Lake dam has burst, flooding the flat lands along the 
Nomahegan, with nearly fatal consequences to some of the home dwellers. At the upper bend 
of the river, in Cranford, the water spread over a wide area and the swift current threatened 
to carry away partially submerged houses. Joseph A. Plummer, now president of the Cranford 
Board of Education, was one of the members of the Canoe Club to take families from their flooded 
homes and row them to a safe landing place on the highway. 


Millers, Indians—And Echo Lake 


When Enoch Miller took over the family 
farm on South Springfield Road in 1790, 
he determined that his productive acres must 
ae more profit to him than they did to 
is father, John, the pioneer. Like his father, 
he was shrewd and resourceful and he sur- 
veyed the swift waters of Crane’s Ford (Nom- 
ahegan, in the Indian tongue) and _ said: 
“Here is power for a mill. I will use it.” 
So he dammed the stream and built a mill, 
east of the road, which proved profitable to 
him and to the farmers of the locality for 
a generation. The assumption is that old 
Enoch’s successor, Drake, for whom the mill 
was named afterwards, did not do well, for 
the mill was abandoned about 1815, and the 
floods carried away the decaying building 
and water wheel. 


Old Enoch chose the lower stream which 
ran through marsh and woodland, because 
it was conveniently located on his own prop- 
erty. If he had looked to the north, he 
might have discovered a more favorable site. 
Henry Baker, grandson of another pioneer, 
propeely was a less able business man, but 
e had more imagination. As he stood in 
the deep valley, looking up stream, he heard 
the shrill call of the yellow-hammer echo and 
re-echo through the hills, and he said: - “Ah, 
here is water power for a big mill!’ So, he 
built a dam north of the road and flooded 
the valley to its full length. It was no light 
task. holding back the water until the base 
of the dam had been set, but the workmen 
had the, necessary patience and skill, and 
they built a soli wall, across the stream, 
twenty feet high and six feet thick, to with- 
stand the nressure of ice, snow and torrent. 
Thenceforth this water was called Echo Lake. 


After Henry Miller and his successor, 
William nytt came Charles T. and Aaron 
Parkhurst. ey were born in the business. 
Their father and ndfather had been mill- 
ers on the Passaic River, in Union Town- 
ship, and their father had come to this val- 
ley in 1851, because there was more water 
power ahd less competition here. The bro- 


thers manufactured pasteboard and did a gen- 
eral milling business, while successive gen- 
erations of small boys splashed in the pool, 
near the dam, or dived from the chute of 
the ice house. Geérge Perry. who with his 
father, cut and distributed Echo Lake ice 
throughout Westfield for many years, says 
that the water in the channel near the ice 
house was twenty-two feet deep, when meas- 
ured through the ice, in 1889. “Spider Ed” 
Welch nearly lost his life while playing tick- 
ley-bender here. Big Bill Chamberlain pulled 
him out by the nape of the neck just as he 
was going down for ‘“‘the third and last time” 
Not far from this point, also, there lies, mired 
in countless layers of mud, a boat made of 
heavy plank which Big John Morrow took a 
month to build and, with the aid of two 
excited youngsters, carried from town to the 
place of launching. It was freed suddenly 
from its moorings by the current, and when 
in mid-stream, gave a convulsive gurgle— 
and sank! 


For the eighty-odd years that the mills 
flourished, this was a happy hunting ground 
to the bovs of Cranford, Westfield and neigh- 
boring towns. Young sports and dandies, who 
wore chokers, chest preteen white ducks 
and patent- leather shoes with sharp-pointed 
toes, came here, also, on Sunday afternoons 
and holidays to give their best girls a boat 
ride or to swim. If to swim, they chose a 
secluded: spot and hid their fine toggery in 
the bushes, out of the reach of the Indians. 
For, be it known to this more sophisticated 
generation, there were more live Indians in 
that neck of woods in the Horse and Buggy 
Days than in the Somewhat Legendary Buggy 
Days of the Unami. 

Now, the place has terraces and drives 
and settees and other refinements of mod- 
ernity and is called a park. But it is still 
Echo La e; and anyone questioning the val- 
idity of its old-fashioned name_ is hereby 
invited to stand where Henry Miller stood 
and imitate the call of the yellow-hammer. 
Or be an Indan and yell. 
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The Star of the West was a brass cannon—four feet long and a foot in diameter, with a 3-inch 
bore. It is said to have come from the frigate, Star of the West, which was the first Yankee 
vessel to be fired on by Fort Sumter, at the start of the Civil War. It was discharged by pulling 
a long leather strap which connected with a percussion cap inserted in the breach. It took an 
agile gunner to handle it, for it had a backfire of ten feet. The carriage on which it rested was 
for a time one of the mural decorations of Uncle Alfred Pearsall’s “Pot Luck’’, 


Star Of The West’ 


The G. O. P. Wigwam was all set for an*® 
evening of eloquence. Uncle Sam Reese, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, came 
forward on the rostrum, placed his Army hat 
on the table. and looked into the faces of a 
tent full of stalwarts, faces that shone like 
white patches under the torchlight above the 
long improvised wooden benches. The arch 
enemy of “four more years for Grover” was 
about to enunciate the principles of the pro- 
tective tariff briefly and forcefully and then 
to introduce the speaker of the evening, 
“Marble Charlie’ Fowler of Elizabeth, Re- 

ublican candidate for Congress from the 
ifth District. But he never got fairly 
started. His first words were interrupted 


suddenly by a sharp command from the field 
back of the wigwam: “Now, let her go, 
boys!” 


There followed a thunderous roar that 
swept like a mighty wind through the vil- 
lage streets. The ridgepole of the wigwam 
trembled, the lights flickered; some went out; 
almost, it seemed for a moment, as if the 
whole billowy fabric would come tumbling 
down; then came the sound of glass falling 
upon the boardwalk outside, the slamming of 
doors and. windows and disturbed voices call- 
ing. In the confusion, all oratory was sil- 
enced; even the perennial Democratic can- 
didate for Congress, Farmer Orator “Jim 
Martine”, who was holding forth in Etta 
Hall, a block away, foundered on a mixed’ 
metaphor and was obliged to sit down. 


Chet Smith and Anson F. Grant came for- 
ward to talk with the chairman. “Late in 
the season for earthquakes, Sam,’’ whispered 
Chet. “Got an idea what it was?” 

Uncle Sam grinned. “Why, it’s Cy Wil- 
cox and the boys trying out that brass 
cannon, ‘The Star of the West’, State Sena- 
tor James L. Miller gave us for celebrations! 
Then to the audience: ‘Keep your seats, gen- 
tlemen. Nothing to worry about. Just an 
advance notice of a Republican landslide.” 

The rally was resumed and the oratory 
continued undisturbed until the last word had 
been spoken against “the free trade buga- 
boo”; and on the following morning, Uncle 


Surly. ugk ' 


Sam and other members of his committee 
met at Bayard’s drug store to obtain a bill 
of particulars. Mest of the local merchants 
were Republicans and asked only that the 
glass be replaced and other damage repaired. 
The expense was met in large part by the 
generous Uncle Sam. The “Star” was thrown 
into Clark’s pond for safe keeping. 


That was only the beginning, Two sum- 
mers later, the cannon was recovered by Cy 
Wilcox, Arthur Foster and associates. for an 
“old-fashioned Fourth”. Later, it became the 
piece de resistance of an organization known 
as The Fowler Guards, which was supported 
by Congressman Charles N. Fowler. 


Arthur Flagg was in charge of the “Star” 
in a celebration at Elizabethport. In the 
center of the city, the parade halted to salute 
the Mayor, who eame forward on a prancing 
steed to greet his friends from Westfield. 
Again, the roar; the windows in a nearby 
drug store were blown out, and the welcom- 
ing crowd, including the Mayor, sought shel- 
ter on a side street. Marble Charlie paid 
that bill. 


A similar incident took place in Rahway 
when a charge blew out all the glass win- 
dows in a nearby factory. After that, the 
orders were “don’t shoot it any more, any- 
where’. But they did. It was dragged 
around to Fourth of July celebrations for a 
decade; at Scotch Plains and Rahway, the 
Westfield boys filled it with mud and wet 
leaves, and defied the members of rival gangs 
“to come.on and take it’. The Scotch Plains 
gang always wanted it, and twice stole it 
from Wilcox’ harness shop; but their ancient 
foes learned of the places where it had been 
hidden—in an old barn, and in the trunk 
of a tree—and brought it back to town in 
triumph. For a long time it lay behind a 
pile of old scrap in Tom England’s black- 
smith shop, and Arthur Flagg says it dis- 
appeared mysteriously, and probably was sold 
to the junkman. There are old timers in 
Scotch Plains, however, who insist that it 
went to a watery grave—into the mill pond 
on the read to Feltville. 





Brond Street, When the Circus Came To Town 


The Town ls 


From a sound money to a good 
government club was a logical pro- 
gression after the presidential cam- 
paign of 1900, because township gov- 
ernment had become obsolete and a 
strong citizens’ organization was nec- 
essary to prepare the way for a 
change. 


The Good Government Club, head- 
ed by J. B. Wilson, sponsored a pub- 
lic meeting in the Westfield Club Hall 
at which an investigating committee 
reported favorably upon the city form 
of government, recently adopted by 
Summit, and it was decided to hold 
an unofficial election to determine the 
will of the voters. The Township Com- 
mittee (Martin Welles, J. A. Dennis 
and W. W. Connoly) gave support to 
the proposal by unanimously recom- 
mending the incorporation of West- 
field as a city. The citizens, however, 
decreed otherwise, and city govern- 
ment was defeated in the election of 
Feb. 16, 1901—393 to 102. 


A year later, Lawyer Frederick 
S. Taggart revived the issue, through 


Incorporated 


the Board of Trade. Several public 
meetings were held, and a committee 
of seven citizens, appointed by chair- 
man William E. Tuttle, after study- 
ing the comparative merits of Town- 
ship, Borough and City governments, 
reported in favor of the latter. The 
report was published in full in both 
local papers. 


City government bore the stigma 
of association with machine politics 
and its rejection for a second time 
was inevitable and final. As a result 
of the discussions, however, town gov- 
ernment found immediate favor. It 
was acceptable to the majority be- 
cause it was adequate to needs and 
under it the schools maintained their 
independent status. 


A large delegation was present in 
the State Senate Chamber when 
Charles Codding, chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee, argued for the 
passage of the bill of incorporation 
without referendum. Westfield be- 
came a town on March 4, 1908. 
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Martin Welles 


Martin Welles, tall, angular and 
energetic, settled in Westfield at a 
time when the services of young men 
were urgently needed in local admin- 
_ istration. The town was being re- 
juvenated. He had a trained mind, 
keen perceptions and the sophistica- 
tion of a college graduate who has 
rubbed elbows with the world of 
business. 


Mr. Welles was born in Hender- 
son, Minnesota, April 15, 1859, but 
he belongs to New England, for he 
was a. babe in arms when his par- 
ents went to live in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. There he received his pre- 





paratory schooling for Yale, from 
which he was graduated, cum laude, 
in 1882. While he was employed in ~ 
the Patent Office, in Washington, he 
received the degrees of L.L.B. and 
L.L.M. from the Columbian Law 
School. He was treasurer of The 
Bond and Mortgage Co. of New York 
when he moved here in 1888. 


Mr. Welles became known as an 
organizer through his work in the 
Congregational Church, of which his 
brother-in-law, Rev. Cornelius Patton, 
was minister. He was a church deacon 
and superintendent of the Sunday 
School. He entered public life in 1892 
and was alternately a member of the 
Board of Education and Township 
Committee for fourteen years. When 
the town was incorporated, he was 
the first mayor, but he held the office 
only a few months, preferring the 
Board of Education. He was presi- 
dent of that body from 1903 until he 
returned to the scene of his youth 
to become an executive officer of 
The Hartford Trust Company. 


His business acumen was exercised 
in the interests of The Westfield 
Trust Company. For many years, 
he was a member of the Executive 
Committee. He accepted responsi- 
bilities cheerfully, holding it to be 
the duty of every citizen to serve his 
community. His worth cannot be 
measured by a single, notable act, 
but by his many and substantial con- 
tributions to the institutional life of 
the town. They will endure. 





Watching play at Westfield Golf Club, 1912. 


Mansion, built early in the last centu y. 


T e Club house was 
It is now Shady Rest Country Club. 


originally the old Osborne 


. Black Face 


It was the night of The Golf Club 
Minstrel Show at The Westfield Club, 
under impressario Lawrence Bogert. 
The hall was crowded to the doors, 
and when the curtain slowly ground 
its way upward, there came into view 
a company of black face artists the 
like of which Westfield had never 
seen before. 

There, in the center of the glit- 
tering scene, sat the interlocutor, the 
rotund Charlie Denman, in yellow 
vest, plush coat and knee breeches; 
on the ends, wearing the latest dark- 
’ town cut of white ducks, were Andy 
Smith and Harold Tice, with the 
bones, and Jim Wilson and Bill Bo- 
‘gert, with the tambs; and, in the 
circle, J. A. Taylor, Bob Perry, Fred 
Kreidler, Harry Johnston, Henry Fors- 
ter, Bill Eustice, Gene Hanford, Oscar 
Richardson, Ed Floyd and Ambrose 
Bogert—all gorgeously beclothed and 
bejeweled. 

The song hits of the evening were 
Jim Wilson’s ‘‘Mr. Dooley,” a topical 
' version composed by the town bard, 
Gene Hanford; Andy Smith’s “I’m 
Lucky,”’ Bill Bogert’s “Castle On the 
River Nile,” and a duet, ‘“‘Dey Put de 
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at The Club 


Wrong Man Off de Train at Buffalo” 
by Harold Tice and Harry Johnston. 
More serious artists such as Bob Per- 
ry, tenor; Frank Sparrell, barytone; 
and Fred Kreidler, bass, who sang 
tuneful melodies, were also encored. 


In ‘“‘A Riv Roarin’ Negro Farce” 
entitled ‘“‘The Black Statue,’ the 
troupe assembled before the old log 
cabin, mid the chickens, corn and 
*taters, for a little fancy footwork and 
banjo strumming by Bill Eustice and 
Fred VanEpps, with Mrs. C. E. Thorne 
at the piano. It was the real thing. 


Between parts, Interlocutor Den- 
man stepped lightly from behind the 
‘“tain and abandoned his role ap- 
Lyouridtely to give Mrs. Edward S. 
Vobmson a handsome bouquet ‘‘from 
‘he boys in black face’’, for her serv- 
ices at rehearsals and as accompanist. 
Mrs. Harry Gladwin and Mrs. James 


_B. Wilson also received flowers for 


their assistance. Elmer Affleck was 
in charge of the stage and make-up, 
and Addison Clark, Harry and Fred 
Condit were the ushers. Andy Smith 
managed the show. The date, Janu- 
ary 15, 1908. 
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The engine plowed through the last car, spitting fire and steam under a mass of wreckage. 


A west-bound Royal Blue Line 
flyer, going at sixty miles an hour, 
crashed into the rear of the Five- 
Forty-Five Commuters’ Special, just 
beyond the Broad street crossing, on 
the evening of January 28, 1903. The 
engine plowed through the last car 
and upturned the next two cars be- 
fore it came to a full stop, spitting 
fire and steam under a mass of 
wreckage. Eighteen passengers on 
the commuters’ train were killed out- 
right, five died later in Muhlenberg 
Hospital, and of the thirty-five others 
injured, several were maimed for life. 
Some of the injured were burned or 
scalded to death before aid could 
reach them. All of the victims were 
from Plainfield and environs. 


Several hundred local commuters, 
arriving home on the ill-fated train, 
were leaving the depot when the 
crash occurred and most of them hur- 
ried to the scene. Every local physi- 
cian was called into service; the fire 
department, under Chief Ira Lambert, 
the police, the merchants, with their 
delivery wagons, helped in the rescue 
work. Mrs. John D. Gluck and Mrs. 
H. S. Harkson, who lived nearby on 


eto nag sree 


South avenue, turned their homes in- 
to hospitals. Mrs. Harkson ordered 
the firemen to use their axes to widen 
the rear doorway of her house so 
that the injured could be carried in- 
side on improvised stretchers. 


The Five-Forty-Five was an ex- 
press for Westfield and Plainfield 
commuters only. It often carried as 
many as 750 passengers. It had left 
Westfield on time (6:29) and when 
it had stopped to repair a hot journal 
on the tender, all signals had been 
set against the approaching flyer. 


As he lay dying in Muhlenberg .- 
Hospital, Engineer James Davis of 
the flyer told Coroner Westcott that 
a leaky steam chest on his engine had 
obscured his vision. “I missed any 
signals after leaving Cranford and 
did not see the passenger train until 
within sixty feet of it.’ The coroner’s 
jury absolved the Jersey Central and 
P. & R. R. of criminal responsibility. 


There have been few serious 
wrecks in the history of the railroad 
which Samuel Downer, Westfield’s 
postmaster, helped to establish, in 
1838. This one was catastrophic. 
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“The sod invited repose. He lay down on the spot which was to be his last resting place and 
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was soon fast asleep.” 
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The Man Who Slept On His Grave 


Standing before the brown stone slabs in 
the burial ground at Scotch Plains, an affable 
gentleman with a florid complexion and a 
fringe of snow-white hair, felt suddenly 
young again. He had come to this, his an- 
ccstral shrine, believing that the winter of 
life was at hand, but in such venerable com- 
pany, lo, it was yet spring! Here were great- 
granddames and sires, aunts and uncles, who 
had just bégun to live at his age. One had 
taken Bride No. Three at seventy; another 
had married His Fourth at sixty-eight; an 
uncle had lived to be 101; the average age 
among them was eighty-five. 


Before him rose a stately white pillar in 
memory of his devoted Aunt Jane—aged 96! 
She knew most everything and everybody. 
Her father had talked with Washington; she 
had shaken the hand of Generals Grant and 
Winfield Scott; the family tree she knew 
from deepest roots to topmost branches, and 
had cautioned her nephew not to climb too 
high lest he bark his shins in the descent. 
In Aunt Jane’s girlhood the schoolhouse 
stood where the church now stands, and the 
village green nearby was a playground for 
children, a training camp for soldiers and 
a place where town meetings and festivals 
were held. The militia had bivouaced here on 


their marches from Elizabethtown to the Blue ° 


Hills Plantation, in 1777. Here, a century 


later, boys from Westfield and The Plains 
had tought to obtain possession of a small 
cannon, hidden in the hollow of an oak. 


And here lies Carmon Hetfield. What a 
man! Went early to work at $3 per week; 
saved at least half of what he earned, or- 
ganized Hetfield & Decker, a firm which 

rospered and which he sold to the National 
iscuit Co., to become its treasurer and 
amass a fortune. Never spent a cent for 
luxuries until he was old; then he took a 
trip to Europe with Bride Number Four, first 


having assigned his entire holdings to a brok- 
erage house with full powers “to play with 
it for my account’, which they had proceeded 
to do, and when he returned home his for- 
tune had vanished—‘“invested in cats and 
dogs’. Odd thing for a man to do, who was 
naturally shrewd, who had never speculated 
or gambled or “touched a drop’; odd, but 
true. Old Carmon died shortly afterwards, 
leaving a few thousand in life insurance to 
his young widow—that was all! The affable 
gentleman knew the whole story for he had 
been executor of his uncle’s will. 


The affable gentleman smiled—a slightly 
cynical smile—and stepped over the iron 
railing into his own family plot. Here, in 
a vacant space, he sat down on the grass 
and surveyed the scene, entirely surrounded 
by the Cleavers, the Hetfields, the Osborns 
and the Swaneys—a goodly company and 
deserving of the tributes engraved upon their 
stones. They had taken life seriously, had 
worked hard and gone to their reward. Did 
they have as much fun here below as he had 
had in his comparatively brief sojourn? He 
wondered, 


The June sun was warm; the sod invited 
repose. He law down on the spot which was 
to be his last resting place and was soon fast 
asleep. As he slept he dreamed this little 

rayer: “Here, O guardian angel, am I! 

o funeral. No sermon. No expense. No 
grieving. Please open up the ground, roll me 
in and put the sod back.” 


Suddenly from out the shadows came a 
familar form, waving a switch, and a voice 
said: “So, here you are, young Swaney, 
playing hookey again!’’ 


The affable gentleman awoke, scrambled 
to his feet and returned home more affable 
than ever. After all, he was too young to 
be thinking about his own epitaph: 


event Here. 
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' Luther wikis 


The postmaster’s swivel chair by 
the window spun around, occasional- 
ly, so that its occupant could observe 
who was passing on Broad Street. His 
private office was used exclusively for 
government business; his other busi- 
ness, either political or real estate, 
was transacted on the bank corner. 

For Luther M. Whitaker, postmas- 
ter and citizen extraordinary, belong- 
ed to the school of David Harum. He 
was a natural born trader; and to do 
business with him one had to be able 
to hear a whisper in the open air. 
Luther was deaf, extremely so, at 
times, and his voice never rose much 
above a whisper. 

Along about election time, in the 
fall of ’99, Luther observed one of 
his lieutenants crossing Broad Street, 
at Pierson and Gilby’s corner. That 
was the signal for him to be stirring, 
and presently his stocky figure 
emerged from the swinging doors of 
the post office, his black fedora rest- 
ing firmly upon his head, thin clouds 
of smoke from a long, black cigar, 
curling upwards through his sandy- 
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gray mustache, his hands deep in his 
overcoat pockets. 

They met on the curb. Luther 
stood with his back to the sidewalk, 
thus favoring his good, right ear. He 
listened attentively to the lieutenant’s 
report. Boys all working hard! Get 
out a big Republican vote? No ques- 
tion about it! The lieutenant edged 
closer. There was a little matter of . 
a personal loan. Could Luther spare 
a fiver for a few days? 

Luther turned slowly and his hand 
went to his bad ear. “What say? Let 
me have that again!” 

“T said, could you lend me a ten 
spot for a week or so?” 

‘Seems to me you change your 
mind awful quick,” observed Luther. 
Then he nodded assuringly and placed 
his lips close to the lieutenant’s ear. 
“Think maybe I can help you out if 
things go as you say,” he whispered. 
“They’ll be wanting a good man to 
boss the new road work pretty soon. 
Pays well. See me after Election.” 

The conference over, Luther re- 
turned to his swivel chair. 
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Luther Plays A Quiet Game 


Luther M. Whitaker had been out 
of town on private business all morn- 
ing and, after lunch at home, decided 
to forego his customary game of whist 
or checkers at The Leader and go 
straight to the Post Office. There 
might be something there requiring 
his attention. But he was not the 
hurrying kind. On the way, he paused 
to make appraisal of a mid-town prop- 
erty in which he was interested. The 
old Arcanum lot, as it was called, on 
the southeast corner of Broad and 


Prospect Streets, had been vacant © 


since the great fire of ’92; recently 
it had been advertised to be sold at 
Sheriff’s Sale, in Elizabeth. 

Luther was in the market to in- 
crease his holdings. This lot might 
prove a bargain. He was sure John 
Darsh would like to own it. John 
already owned nearly half of the busi- 
ness section. Close buyer, too! 

Looking up, Luther saw his chief 
competitor leaving his hardware store, 
on the opposite side of the street. He 
did not want to see John but he su- 
spected that John wanted to see him 
—and, now, probably was going to 


the Post Office. There was but one 
hope of escape—The Leader office 
was a few steps ahead. Entering, 
Luther took his accustomed seat, be- 
tween Frank Pennington and Jim 
Townley and began to shuffle the 
cards. The game was about to be- 
gin, when Darsh came in and sat down 
beside him. 

Something seemed to be troubling 
John. “Luther,” said he, right into 
the good ear, “have you heard when 
it is they will sell that Arcanum lot?” 

“Why, what have you heard?” te- 
turned Luther, studying his hand. 

“Nothing. That’s why I’m asking 
you. Maybe you would know if it is 
sold already?”’ 

Luther nodded and took a trick. 
“It. was advertised that way,” he an- 
swered casually. . 

“What way? For when was the 
sale advertised, Luther?” 

“This morning.” 

“This morning! So, it was sold! 
And did you hear who bought it?” 

Luther again nodded and led with 
the ace of trumps. “I did,’ whis- 
pered he. 


Decritty fit 





Patrick Traynor in the doorway of his Centennial Stores (built 1876), Elm Street near Broad. The 
building with the French roof was torn down in 1889 and a brick building erected on the site 
which is now a part of the Murphy Store. Mr. Traynor came here from Coun-y Tyrone, Ireland, 
when eight years old. He was a leading merchant for more than 50 years, a volunteer fireman for 
16 years, and served three terms on the Town Council. He died in 1934, aged 84. 


Explosion At Traynor'’s Store 


Old timer laid aside the morning paper 
and tucked his spectacles carefully away in 
his upper waistcoat pocket. ‘‘What I’ve been 
reading,” said he, “reminds me of the big 
explosion we had in 1906, when Pat Tray- 
nor’s grocery store on Elm Street was nearly 
blown off its foundation. I imagine if such 
a thing were to happen here today folks 
would run for shelter thinking a flock of 
Nazi bombing planes was paying us a sur- 
prise visit. 


“This explosion caused no end of excite- 
ment. It happened around 6 o’clock when 
hundreds of commuters were coming home 
from New York. Windows were blown out 
and glass flew in all directions. One large 
piece crashed against the iron bars of a 
window of the Westfield Trust Company on 
the opposite side of the street; another tore 
a hole in the awning in front of Snyder’s 
Stationery Store. Only one person was mor- 
tally hurt. Leonard Giles, a clerk, the inno- 
cent cause of the explosion, received internal 
injuries from which he died some months 
later in, Muhlenberg Hospital; Mr. Traynor, 
who was at his desk going over the day’s 
accounts, was thrown to the floor and got off 
with a few bruises; Charles Wittke, the sta- 
‘tioner next door, was scratched by a splinter 
of flying glass; but, as luck would have it, 
most pedestrians were out of range. 


“It happened this way: There were old 
pipes fastened along the rear wall of the 


hee re sux 


cellar which had been part of a special light- 
ing apparatus installed by Mr. Traynor in 
the early days before electricity was” used. 
They were not in the way and when the old 
building was torn down and a brick building 
erected on the old foundation he did not 
bother to take them down. But, as an in- 
vestigation afterwards proved, these pipes had 
had gas or some combustible vapor in them 
all those years. When Giles went to the cel- 
lar to fetch a bag of potatoes, he was in an 
awful hurry to get through and he forgot 
to turn on the switch at the head of the 
stairs. He groped around in the dark, feel- 
ing his way along the wall until he came 
to one of the old pipes. Then he lit a 
match. ~.ij2)% |; 


“Everything in the cellar was blown to 
smithereens; the rear wall was blown out 
and you could have driven a horse and buggy 
through the hole in the floor over the spot 
where Giles was found, unconscious. 


“The fire, after the blast, didn’t amount 
to much. There was little to burn; and, he- 
ing a former chief of volunteers, Mr. Tray- 
nor knew precisely what to do and had things 
under control when the firemen arrived. The 
damage was small compared with the con- 
flagrations of earlier days, but this explosion 
sticks in my mind because it came within a 
few seconds of maiming for life, perhaps 
killing, a lot of folks.” 





Ueele Joe Connoly 
Surveys The Scene 


Joseph Richard Connoly :vas born 
in Rahway, September 13, 1851, but 
he spent so little time there after the 
event that it became necessary to ex- 
plain the seeming discrepancy in his 
birth certificate. His parents chose 
Westfield as a likely place in which 
to rear an only son (then a babe in 
arms), and he realized their expec- 
tations of him in a long life of service 
to the community. Literally, he and 
Westfield grew up together. As a 
boy, he attended the local schools, 
as a young man he served a brief 
apprenticeship in one of the two stores 
then existent, and was cashier of the 
First National Bank, from 1894 until 
it was taken over by The Westfield 
Trust Company, of which he was an 
incorporator, secretary-treasurer, and 
in his mature years, vice-president 
and president. 


The successive stages by which 
he climbed to the top were marked 
by a corresponding growth in inter- 
est and understanding of local prob- 
lems. Scarcely an organization or 
movement in which he did not lend 
a helping hand. He was an organ- 
izer of The Westfield Building & Loan 
Association (1888), a member of the 
Township Committee for five years, 
president of The Westfield Club in 
its heyday and, for a deeade, presi- 
dent of the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sion. The title of “Uncle Joe’’, be- 
stowed on him by his friends and 
business associates, betokens the af- 
fectionate regard in which he was 
held by those who knew him best. 


In the financial panic of 1907, 
when a run on the Trust Company 
was threatened, Mr. Connoly and 





~ Uncle Joe Connoly 


tnree associates rushed to New York 
to obtain the cash necessary to meet 
the next day’s demands. They return- 
ed to Westfield late that night, with 
several handbags full of money, which 
they divided into four parts and took 
to their homes. In recounting the 
experience, Mr. Connoly said, ‘I put 
that bag of money in the closet, near 
my bed, and lay down, hoping that I 
might get a few winks before sunrise. 
But I heard the clock tick off the 
hours and was relieved when morn- 
ing came so I could hurry to the 
bank; the others were already there 


- and making ready to open the doors. 


The line formed early and we had a 
busy and anxious time for two days, 
but we came through all right and 
soon business returned to normal.” 


The Westfield Trust Company was 
his pride. His attitude toward the 
institution and his staff of assistants 
was that of an indulgent parent. Here 
was his house; these were his chil- 
dren; this was his way of life. He 


-was happy in it always. 





A commander of 
fighting men. 





A tall, lanky youngster, who was 
fast outgrowing his tight-fitting knee 
breeches, stood on a street corner 
arguing with his short, stocky com- 
panion over the possession of a for- 
eign postage stamp. 

“If you don’t give me that stamp,” 
demanded the short boy, ‘I’ll punch 
your nose in!”’ 

“Huh! Why should I give it to 
you? It’s for my collection.” 

“T’ll fight you for it!” 

“No, you won’t. 
fight.’ 

“You’re a sissy,’ sneered the short 
boy—‘‘afraid to fight!” 

Here the matter might have ended, 
if the tall boy hadn’t sneered back, 
,‘You wouldn’t fight, either, if you 
had any sense.” 

-“T’ll show you!” growled the short 
boy and, lowering his head, he 
charged with both fists flying; but, 
as he lunged forward, he stumbled 
and fell into the dirt, and when he had 
picked himself up, the tall boy was 
leaning against a tree across the street 
laughing derisively, ‘“That’s what 
comes of fighting! Ha! Ha!” 

Muttering threats, the short boy 
reached for a stone, and the tall boy 
turned and ran away. It would have 
been useless to try to catch him, for 


Seventy 6ght 


It’s unmanly to’ 





“That’s what comes of fighting! Ha! MHa!’’ laughed the tall boy. 


The Tall Boy Who Wouldn’t Fight 


he could run faster than any kid in 
TOWN. cae 

Looking backward, the years be- 
tween youth and old age are bridged 
by the miracle of change. The tall 
boy became a lawyer, hung out a 
shingle in his home town, Westfield, 
and for many years was active in pub- 
lic affairs, a leader in the Progressive 
Party movement, at one time Town 
Attorney—always a champion of “the 
square deal’. Then, suddenly, the 
surprising thing happened. When this 
country entered World War I, he en- 
listed in the Chemical Welfare Serv- 
ice, and later was transferred to the 
infantry. He was then forty-two 
years old. The war.soon over, he was 
discharged from the Army and com- 
missioned a captain in the New York 
National Guard. A decade later, he 
was transferred to the coast artillery 
as a captain; then, was made a major 
of infantry; then, a lieutenant colonel. 
Finally, on the eve of his retirement, 
at the. mandatory age of 64, he was 
named Colonel of the 113th Infantry 
Regiment of the Forty-Fourth Divi- 
sion, stationed at Fort Dix, New Jer- 
sey: .°% 
It seems only yesterday that flags - 
flew at half-staff from the State Capi- 
tol, at Trenton, and soldiers stood at 
attention while the buglers sounded 
taps, and Colonel Frederick Sutton 
Taggart, the tall boy who thought it 
unmanly to fight, went to his last rest- 
ing place, a commander of fighting 
men. 


Trans-mag-nif-I-can-bam-dam-u-al-I-tee— 

Of all d’ words I eber heard, dat sure 
am a puzzle to me; 

I know how to spell c-a-t, cat, 

And pinoy easy, Ifttle bits a’ words like 
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Excerpts from the Union, County Standard 
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There’s skating on Clark’s Pond! 


In April, the Town Council voted to 
accept a gift of $5000. from Andrew Car- 
negie to build an addition to the rear of 
the Public Library. 

* * * 

Members of the I. O. S., their wives 
and lady friends, enjoyed the club’s an- 
nual excursion to Coney Island, Thursday, 
July 8th. They dined at Feltman’s and 
afterwards visited Luna Park, the Steeple- 
chase, Dreamland and the Bowery. There 
were twenty-two in the party. 


Frank Irving’s Fred V won the 2:26 
trot at the Saturday matinee, at Fair 
Acres track, July 2nd, in straight heats. 
E. L. Young’s Glen Dillon was second. 
Best time, 2:26% in the third heat. Fred 
V is a remarkable trotting horse. The 
Irvings, father and son, have raced him 
for a decade. He is 23 years of age. 
Clarence B. Smith’s trotter, Lady Sidney, 
is a frequent winner in the 2:30 class. 
Charles Sorter, Harry Evans, R. W. 
French, J. W. Arkell are among the other 
local racing enthusiasts who own and race 
trotters and pacers. 

* * x 

Sunday and Labor Day, September 5th 
and 6th, were Guest Days, and citizens 
had their friends and cousins out for the 
week-end to get acquainted with the town. 


, The members of the Golf Club minstrel 
troupe toaste # and feasted their star mel- 
odv maker, Director Lawrence Bogert, at 
a dinner on Saturday evening, March 27th, 
at the club house. Prof. Chris. Smith, 
~Negro minstrel and author of coon songs, 
sang ‘‘Trans-Mag-Nif-I-Can-Bam-Dam-U-A]- 


Proudfit and Frank Sparrell also sang be- 
tween courses. 
a * oe 

Hobos entered six houses on the Boule- 
vard and stole a quantity of silverware 
and some money. 

* * 

It was a white Christmas. The snow 
drifted-five or six feet, trolley service was 
interrupted (for twenty-four hours) and 
an old fashioned nor’easter roared through 
town. It was the coldest spell of the year 
—form 0° to 6° above for most of the 
holidays. 

E * * 

Two hundred citizens attended the first 
annual banquet of the Westfield Board 
of Trade, at the Westfield Casino, May 
26th. Gov. John Franklin Fort and Frank 
Bergen were the speakers. William E. 
Tuttle, president, was master of* cere- 
monies, 

* zs * r 

In the Great Checker Match of Memor- 
ial Day, Westfield’s Big Four team tied a 
team of experts from the New York 
Checker Club. Each side won 9, lost 9, 
and tied 15 games. Captain Bradford, a 
professional, led the New Yorkers and 
won all his games from Rufus Green, 
local captain. He played draw games with 
Luther. Whitaker, John Cash and Will 
Kimball. 

* * 

W. F. Duffy of Mountain avenue, 
former champion fancy figure skater of 
the United States, was a judge at the 
International Figure Skating Champion- 
ship, in the Elysium Ice Palace, Cleveland, 


' Ohio, February 24th and 25th. 
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Coach. 


Back Row—Mr. Godfrey, Assistant Coach; Chauncey Maxwell, Assistant Manager; 
guard; Clifford ‘“Buss’’ Brown, center; Edwin Bush, end; T. Sherman Class, Manager; Harry 


Bull, guard; Harry Embleton, fullback; Wilson 
Assistant Coach. 





“Rube” Sisserson, tackle; John McLaughlin, 
Middle Row—Alan “Deke” Johnston, tackle; ‘Keg’? Knight, end; Malcolm 
Marsh, halfback; Roger Brown, tackle; Herbert Buckley, end; Hanford ‘‘Hammie”’ Moffett, Head 
Front Row—Hijalmar “Yamma’” Carlson, halfback; Raymond “Punk” Smith, Captain, end; 
Stanley Marsh, quarterback. 


That Tantalizing Sleeper Play 


Do you recall the sleeper play? 
Yes! Then, you were not as young 
as you said you were on your last 
birthday. Be that as it may, there 
must be a few young folks around 
here who didn’t see Captain ‘“‘Punk’’ 
Smith work his pet deception in the 
crucial game of the season of 1907. 
That, as you probably will not recall 
either, was the game at Plainfield 
MAE decided the county champion- 
ship. 


Anything could have happened on 
that day, even a riot. The rival root- 
ers crowed upon the field in fighting 
trim; the teams were big and strong 
and evenly matched. They had clean- 
ed up everything in the county and 
had played each other to a standstill 
in the opening game at Westfield. 
Both were primed for this tussle and 
expected to win. But in the first half, 
each had scored a touchdown and 
was going no where in particular as 
the game neared its close. Then it 
was that the unexpected happened. 
Coming out of scrimmage on a third 
down, Captain Smith strolled nonchal- 
antly to a spot near the side lines, and 
reclined on the greensward as if 
to take a nap or tie his shoe lace or 


Eighty 


something. No one paid any atten- 
tion to him. He was a casual sort of 
chap anyway. But when play was re- 
sumed, he sprang suddenly to life, 
caught a long lateral pass, tossed by 
“Yamma”’ Carlson, and made for the 
goal. ‘‘Punk” was no sprinter, but he 
had such a good start that he crossed 
the line a full length ahead of a wild 
pack of Plainfield players. 


Naturally, the Plainfielders felt 
foolish and protested. But the referee 
gave ‘the all clear signal and Stan 
Marsh kicked the goal. That was the 
end of a perfect play and a perfect 
season for W. H. S. with eight. vic- 
tories, one tie and no defeats. 


The game with Rahway was a 
hard one, too, even though W. H. S. 
won by two touchdowns—one on that 
tantalizing “‘sleeper’’. ‘““Yamma” Carl- 
son took such a beating he played the 
last half in a fog, and ‘‘Deacon’”’ Alan 
Johnston was hurt for the first and 
only time in his four years of foot- 
ball. The same team played together 
in grammar school and was undefeat- 
ed. Among the opponents were the 
junior teams of Pingry (Elizabeth) 
and Leal (Plainfield). 


Herbert Otto, 
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Top row, left to right: Ralph “Pussy Foot’? Martin, coach; Leo Marenghi, guard; Ray Poole, center; 
Bob Cairns, manager; Ken Davies, guard; George “‘Scarby’’ Howarth, guard; Professor Snyder. Sec- 
ond row, left to right: Fred “‘Dutch’’ Hohenstein, end; Roy Marsh, halfback; Percy Taylor, fullback 
and captain; Ed Randall, halfback; Bill Cherry, quarterback; Ray Miller, halfback. Bottom row, 
left to right: Bill Gilmartin, halfback; ‘‘Pete’’ Russell, halfback; Dickey Brower, Doug Class and 
Harold Cruttenden, ends. Also playing (in 1912) were Wallace MacMonnies, Jay Trimble and How- 
ard Day, tackles. George Elliott, captain and halfback of the Outcasts, was hiding under the grand- 
stand when this picture wat taken. 


The Outcasts Were Terrific 


There may have been more versatile 
elevens, but none to match the W. H. S. 
outlaws of 1912-1913 for sheer power and 
drive. They had what it took in that tran- 
sitional period to make touchdowns—a big, 
aggressive line that could wear down the op- 
position and provide a stone-wall defense for 
a fast set of backs to sweep around the ends 
and smash through the line. Every man in 
the backfield could do 100 yards under eleven 
seconds. 


The forward pass, then a_ rather 
novel means of ground gaining, was 
used occasionally. Taylor did the pass- 
ing and kicking and the ends and other backs 
received. Sometimes the line was shifted and 
the center received, but this play first had 
to be explained to the referee to make sure 
it would be allowed. The boys relied chiefly 
on the rushing game. Gloomy Gil Dobie 
doubtless would have raised an approving eye- 
lash, if he could have seen them execute his 
famous off-tackle slants. 


Coaching was something on the side for 
athletically-minded faculty members. Pro- 
fessor Snyder, Ira Huber and Ralph Martin 
took turns at it, but they knew little more 
than the players about strategy. There were 
no bands, no cheerleaders, no school songs. 
The spectators crowded about the teams and 
sometimes interfered with. the play. Often 
there were private fights between halves. 


The players of 1912 were known as “The 
Outcasts.”” All but two or three of them 
were ineligible (for scholastic reasons) and 
they went through the season’s schedule on 
their own. In place of the “W,” they wore 
a big “O” on their shirts, paid their own 
expenses and provided their own equipment. 


This was the first (and only) team of the 
kind in school sports, and the city papers 
sent reporters and artists here to get the 
story and make sketches of the Outcasts. 
They were the most talked-about, best publi- 
cized and most colorful eleven ever to rep- 
resent Westfield. At the end of the year, 
they returned a substantial amount to the 
association treasury from gate receipts. And 
by dint of some extra application to study, 
during the winter months, the delinquents 
were restored to good standing, and took the 
field, in 1913, wearing “W”’s that loomed 
big as mountains to their opponents. 


The team played through two seasons, of 
ten games each, with but few changes in 
personnel. The record stands: Eighteen vic- 
tories, two ties, and no defeats. Among their 
victims were: Rutgers Freshmen, 19-7; New 
Brunswick High, 30-0; Pingry, 45-0; Plain- 
field, Roselle, Knickerbocker (a home team 
of High School Alumni), Fanwood, Summit 
and Cranford. 


The Cranford game merits special men- 
tion because “The Outcasts” polished off 
their traditional rivals to the merry tune of 
57-0. The tie game with Rahway, in the 
same year, was a thriller. Rahway had a 
team of giants and came here confident of 
rolling up a big scoré. They had beaten 
such teams as Orange and Barringer High, 
rated the best in the state." The outcasts 
were outplayed in the first half, but started 
to roll in the second, soon putting over the 
tying touchdown, and were threatening to 
score again when the final whistle blew. The 
concluding game with Plainfield ee i sae 
decided when Taylor intercepted a forw 
pass and ran 80 yards to a touchdown. 
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When Paul Robeson Starred Afield 


Paul Robeson, star of the stage, screen and radio, renowned 
for his prowess in school and college sports, began his athletic 
career in Westfield. He played on the local public school’s bas- 
ketball and baseball teams, during the years his father. Rev. 
W. D. Robeson, was pastor of the Mt. Zion Colored Methodist 
Church. George Elliott describes him as “a shy kid, who did 
everything well, but preferred to keep in the background. I 
remember that when we went out of town to play he sat with 
the driver. I never saw him lose his temper or show resentment. 
All the boys liked him.” 


Unfortunately, his stay in Westfield was brief. After the 
customary three years pastorate, Rev. Robeson was called to the 
Methodist Church at Somerville.. There Paul grew into a 
strapping-big fellow, tipping the beam at 190 pounds and stand- 
ing six feet, four inches. He was saon recognized as the best 
all-’round athlete and student in High School and was graduated 
valedictorian of his class. 


While in Westfield, Robeson and Don Pearsall had been class- 
mates and played on the same teams. Pearsall now, was a pitcher, 
with a fine assortment of fast-breaking curves; Robeson a catcher 
with a great throwing arm. He could sit on his hocks and zip 
the ball in a straight line to second base. But he couldn’t hit 
an outcurve, and Don knew it. So when Somerville and West- 
field High Schools crossed bats at Somerville, Don called his 
former teammate aside and forewarned him that he was about 
to take his measure. And take it he did. In the eighth inning 
with three men on, Robeson came to bat and the crowd roared 
for a home run. Paul whiffed at two wide ones and then 
watched a slow ball break over the outside corner. “Out!” called 
the umpire. Big Paul rested his hands on his hips and showed 
Hes ee teeth in a generous smile. ‘‘You certainly did it, Don,” 

e said. 


Hugh K. Gaston, an attorney for J. B. Duke in Somerville, 
recognized Robeson’s scholastic ability and paid his exnenses 
through Rutgers. His record there as a student and athlete is 
unsurpassed. He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his Junior 
year—a rare scholastic reward of merit—was the only Negro 
ever admitted to the Cap and Skull Society, and was a letter- 
—Courtesy Rutgers University. man in four major sports. Probablv. he is best remembered as 

AIL American End All-American end on the great football team of 1918, coached 

by Foster Sanford. 


When the West Virginia eleven came to play Rutgers, at New Brunswick, in 1917, “Greasy” Neale, 
its coach, observed Robeson in the line-up. Rushing over to Coach Sanford, he said: “Foster, you 
know some of my boys are from the South, and they won’t stand for that black man in there. Better 
take him out.” 


“What do you want me to do, ‘Greasy’—give you the game?” exclaimed Sanford. “I can’t play 
without Robeson. He’s the team!’ 


“Greasy” shook his head. “It’s up to you. But I warn you, they’ll murder him!” 


The cheering thousands who attended that game remember only the brilliant play of the 
swarthy Robeson. He was all over the field—blocking, tackling, receiving punts, smashing inter- 
ference; in every scrimmage his giant form would be seen to emerge from the bottom of the heap. 
And none but the rival coaches knew what was going on under cover of that melee of flying 
arms and legs. 








Recalling Paul Robeson’s boyhood days in Westfield is this picture of the High School team 
of 1910. Top row: Ralph Martin, coach; Lloyd Meyer, George Delatour, Donald Taggart, Pete 
Hunt, George Elliott and Robert Hanford. Center: Fred Brush, Raymond Brainard, Dudley Green, 


captain and pitcher; Norman Smith. Front row: Paul Robeson, who alternated at right field and 
shortstop. 
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Between halves, Neale gathered his charges around him. 
“See here, boys!” he said, ‘“fany player who can take the beating 
that Robeson has taken from you, without squealing, is not black. 
He’s a white man! Now, go out there and play like hell—and 

“give him a break!” : 

They respected their coach and they must have had a sneak- 
ing admiration for Robeson, for they played fair with him in 
the second half and, inspired by his brilliant playing, Rutgers 
earned an even break (7-7) against an overwhelming favorite. 
When the final whistle blew, Robesen jogged off the field, through 
cheering crowds, the hero of the day. In the dressing room, he 
sane and joked wita the boys as he prepared for the shower. 

“Guts! He had nothing else but!’—so ‘‘Greasy’”’ Neale told 
W. H S. Athictie Director Duncan, at a coaches’ meeting in 
New York City. “Why that colored boy’s legs were so gashed 
and bruised that the skin pealed off when he removed his 
stockings.”’ 

Robeson never thought seriously of becoming a singer, but 
he liked to sing. Don and Mrs. Pearsall (then Dorothy French) 
sang with him when the Westfield and Somerville Glee Clubs 
gave a joint concert at the Somerville Opera House. 


“J shall never forget that night,’? observed Don Pearsall, 
in reminiscent mood. “The final number was the ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus’. Paul and I were in the bass section and we joined 
hands and sang together. And wher Paul Robeson let out that 
deep, resonant voice of his, there was enough volume there to 
support the entire chorus. It was evident to those who knew 
him well, even at the uncertain age of seventeen, that he had 
a voice of great promise.” 


But Robcson’s ambition was to become a lawyer, and at 
Columbia I.aw School he again proved his scholarship. It was 
here that Fugene O’Neill, the playwright, discovered him. In a 
college play which, O’Neill was coaching. Robeson had a small 
part in which he was supposed to whistle, but couldn’t. “AI 
right, then,” snapped O’Neill, “sing it if you can!” 

Then it was that the great Neero disclosed a bass voice of 
remarkable power and qualitv—a voice which soon afterwards 








charmed audiences in Europe and America (and in Russia, —United Artists Picture. 
where he was enthusiastically received!) when he sang in the —Courtesy Herald-Tribune. 


title yole of “Emperor Jones,” the play which O’Neill was in- 


] ; ro “Emperor Jones” 
spired to write for him. 








The Laird of “Pot Luck’ 
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After he had covered the circuit 
of adventure in many fields, during 
a strenuous life as journalist, editor 
and entertainer — recently he had 
completed his eight hundredth con- 
cert and lyceum engagement—Uncle 
Alfred Pearsall decided to settle down 
and have some fun in his own way. 
Be it known that Uncle Alfred was 
an individual and had had his own 
way in almost everything, since what 
he described as “my worst and only 
spanking—,” but this final fling was 
to be his masterpiece. He would build 
a mansion on the hillside overlooking 
his beloved Westfield, whither he 
could summon his friends and kin- 
dred to share his hospitable board. 
And he would call it “Pot Luck!” 


Weeds and underbrush have long 
since covered the curious pile of ma- 
sonry over which the architect and 
builder toiled happily on many a glor- 
ious summer day. Doubtless it would 
have been a remarkable edifice if he 
had completed it. But what fun he 
had just ‘“tinkerin’ ’round’”’: here a 
niche for a statue of Pan!—here a 
bronze-coated cartwheel for the fire- 
place !—there a hood of mid-Georgian 


“There she een way she goes!—all dressed up in her Sunday clothes!” 





design for the doorway, a railing or 
old brass for the balcony !—every- — 
thing and anything that suited his 
fancy was an object made for his 
hand! 

One day, after a morning’s labors, 
as he sat on the fence awaiting the 
call to a noon-day snack, a lady drove 
up in a handsome turn-out—rather a 
proud dame, Uncle Alfred thought. 
She pulled in her team at the side 
of the road. ‘Would you tell me, 
Sir,” she inquired, in the grand man- 
ner, “what that crazy looking thin 
is on the hill yonder?” 


Uncle Alfred, who had once play- 
ed the role of Hamlet, glowered. 
“Madam or Miss, as the case may 
be,” he replied, in a hoarse whisper, 
“that is a lunatic asylum.” — 

“How odd! You don’t say—now 
really?” 

“Yes Madam or Miss, as the case 
may be, odd but true. And I happen 
to be the unfortunate lunatic.” 

As the lady hurriedly drove away, 
the Laird of Pot Luck entered his 
cottage, singing lustily, ‘‘There she 
goes—away she goes!—all dressed 
up in her Sunday clothes.” 
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In his philosophy of life there always remains something important to be done, 


Leigh Morgan Pearsall has been 
known as The Colonel since the last 
war when he went to Washington 
as a dollar-a-year man to organize 
and direct a department of informa- 
tion. that would help the idea-man 
or buyer or salesman to contact the 
right agency without delay. Previous- 
ly, he had been the spark plug of 
the local drive to organize the home 
front against sabotage. 


The Coloonel was, also, the spark 
plug in the local defense program of 
the present war, but this time his 
energies were directed to rousing a 
rather skeptical community to the 
seemingly-remote danger of attack 
from the sky. Some time before Pearl 
Harbor, he organized a home guard 
and it was whispered about that The 
Colonel was over-doing it. Now, look 
at the picture! The conception of 
total war, as it applies to Westfield, 
was his, individually his. And the 
organization which resulted was con- 
ceived by him, too. At last, we take 
our sirens and our black-outs ser- 
iously. 


Aside from war, which ever re- 
veals a guesome visage, the Colonel’s 
conceptions are strongly on the artis- 
tic side. His collection of Indian rel- 
ics, which occupies the entire top floor 
of his building on Broad street, is 


unique. Here are ancient implements, 
pottery, baskets and fabrics from ev- 
ery state in the Union and the prov- 
inces of Canada, and antique jewelry 
from the excavations of Peru. Con- 
sidered as a whole or in parts, they 
constitute a harmonious arrangement 
of color and design. Likewise, Indian 
Forest and Brightwood, once known 
as the Big Woods, were the product 
of a creative imagination. He began 
to acquire land in the locality in 1900, 
and said he would some day convert 
those unkempt woodlands into neigh- 
borhoods of beautiful homes. 


The Colonel is as high-spirited as 
a Thoroughbred. In his prime, he was 
a dynamic figure on the old Cotton 
Exchange—a member of its board of 
directors, respected for his insight in- 
to market: conditions, present and fu- 
ture. On the floor, he was a barome- 
ter of the trends of trade. 


There is nothing small or ungen- 
erous in his nature. Neither money, 
nor property, has ever meant a great 
deal to him save as a means to an 
end. In his philosophy of life, there 


- always remains something important 


to be done now—something that will 
make life more complete, more thor- 


oughly American, and, above all, 


make his home town a better place 
in which to live. 
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He Calls On Mr. Scudder 


The Parson was making his quarterly 
rounds, seeking funds for the church. As he 
turned his white horse into Mr. Isaac Scud- 
der’s yard on East Broad Street, he felt like 
whistling, but that was beneath his dignity, 
so he hummed an ancient air and drew rein 
at the side entrance, with the rear of-his gig 
conveniently near the doorstep. Mr. Scudder 
was a prosperous farmer and always a gen- 
erous contributor, but one could not be sure 
what form his generosity would take. 


“Good morning, Brother Scudder,” greet- 
ed the Parson, on observing that staid, coun- 
try squire in the doorway. ‘Nice day!” 

Mr. Scudder, who was a man of few 
words, allowed that it was, and led the Par- 
son into the dining room. ‘‘Have a seat, Par- 
son; you’re just in time for dinner.” The 
Parson was always in time for dinner. He 
knew—how well be knew! 


After prayers, the Parson talked about 
the heavy church expenses these days, and 
the Scudders listened respectively. Young Ike 
was in a hurry to go fishing, having finished 
with chores; the girls had to help their mo- 
ther with the dishes; Mr. Scudder must 
oversee: repairs to the barn; and the meal 
was over—there was little time for discus- 
sion. 

Said his host, coming directly to the 
point: “I don’t have much ready cash, Par- 
son; but there’s a keg of Mr. Simeon Lam- 
bert’s applejack in the cellar, I’ve been keep- 
ing for special occasions, and if you can 
make use of it, in any way, I’ll help you 
put it in the gig. It’s the genuine article 
and you can probably get more cash for it 
at the Inn than I can let you have at this 
time.” 

The Parson’s brow was wrinkled; his head 
bowed. 

“Of course, Parson, if you prefer to wait 


a week or so—”’ 

“Oh, No! No! That’s all right, Brother 
Scudder—that’s all right! Certainly I can 
use it in a worthy cause. No inconvenience 
—none whatever!” 

“Very well, then. Let’s go down stairs.” .. 

On the next Sabbath morning, the Parson 
was pleased to announce from his pulpit that 
he had received liberal contributions from 
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members of his congregation, naming, among 
others, his good friend, Brother Isaac Scud- 
der. The Inn Keeper, who attended the 
service, told Mr. Scudder that he was pleased 
with the bargain, also. The Lambert brand 
was popular. 


He “Drops In’ On Mr. Lambert 


One fine Autumn morning, as Simeon 
Lambert was directing the work in the hay 
field, he was startled almost out of his boots 
to see the Parson driving up his lane. The 
gig of that gentleman of the cloth was a 
familiar object in the neighborhood, but never 
before had Mr. Lambert been honored with 
a visit. He was a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, at Rahway. What could the 
Parson want? 


Mr. Lambert had ‘reason to question. He 
was rich and influential—the owner of over 
200 acres of well cultivated land—a farmer 
a miller, the distiller of fruits; the owner of 
orchards, a flock of 50 Shropshire sheep, a 
herd of 100 Holstein cows; three teams of 
oxen; wagons, the most modern of farm 
equipment; equipages to suit the ages and 
tastes of his wife and thirteen children. 
Never was in want of a market; he kept 
store on the place, and farmers and mer- 
chants came to him to exchange or buy 
goods. As for water power, the mill pond 
(which has borne his name for a century 
and a quarter) provided an inexhaustible 
supply. Many school boys have swam in it, 
and many golf balls have been lost in it, 
for it borders on the ruins of what was 
once a noted golf club—Shackamaxon. 


The Parson had learned these particulars 
from his well informed parishioners, since 
his recent visit to Mr. Isaac Scudder’s; and 
he hastened to compliment the astonished 
Mr. Lambert upon his family history—first 
mentioning his lovely wife, Freelove Littell, 
then his ancestor, Roger Lambert, who set- 
tled in these parts in 1673; his descendents— 
pioneers, patriots, soldiers, stalwart defend- 
ers of freedom, good Presbyterians, all! The 
Parson was eloquent; Farmer Lambert was 
impressed. Without waiting for so much as 
a hint from the Parson, he reached into his 
pocket and pulled out a $5 note. ‘‘Give that 
to the Lord, with my compliments,” he said. 

' ae * 
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Montreal, Canada. 


On the day before Labor Day, 1892, Ad Clark 
and John Dorvall left on their new bikes for 
They made the trip in seven 


e days. 
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Addison Holman Clark is not 
merely a public official; he’s an in- 
stitution, one of Westfield’s own. The 
Clarks were among the first settlers 
to trade with the Indians. Jesse Clark, 
Addison’s great, great grandfather, 
owned a goodly portion of the old 
town, was a Revolutionary soldier and 
the sire of fighting men and first citi- 
zens, who married the belles of the 
village and multiplied their seed until 
—well, if you think the descendants 
of Jesse are not numerous, just try 
to count them! Or maybe you'd pre- 
fer to begin with Addison Holman. 
He’s the major domo, now, and a 
grandfather. 

When he was a lad, he was fleeter 
of foot than any Indian in the vil- 
lage. He could run a hundred yards 
in close to 10 flat. If he had gone 
to Princeton, as his father did (Class 
of 47), he would have made the track 
team easily, probably have been a 
star. He was, also, a fast and grace- 
ful skater—first over the line in a 
race, the last to be caught at pull- 
away, an object of general interest 
when he gave an impromptu exhibi- 
tion of figure skating. 

Bicycling was his favorite sport. 
When seventeen, he owned a Century 
Columbia, a racer that was the slick- 
est thing in town. It had cost $150. 
and in order to raise that vast sum 
he had borrowed $100. from the West- 
field Trust Co. He could never forget 
the transaction, because that was the 
first and only time he ever borrowed 


money. He won many honors with 
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. Grandfather Clark 
that bicycle, and, needless to say, ne 
bore them modestly. 

And—nmirabile visu!—he is a Dem- 
ocrat, as was his father. The length 
of their public service, when com- 
bined, will match that of any two 
Republican stalwarts in this stalwart 
Republican bailiwick — over eighty 
years. Remarkable, too, that neither 
of them was a politician. They seem 
to have gotten along well by the ex- 
ercise of plain, common sense. After 
returning from the California gold 
rush, in 1852, Addison Scudder Clark 
was a town committeeman, postmas- 
ter, freeholder (several terms) and 
surrogate. Addison Holman Clark 
was first elected Collector in 1897; 
twice, thereafter, was opposed for re- 
election and snowed under his oppon- 
ents. Then the Republicans capitu- 
lated and gave him the job for life. 
He is now past the allotted three score 
and ten, but that’s nothing for a Clark. 
Several of his ancestors lived to be 
over 90. How about 100 for you, Ad- 
dison? That makes it unanimous. 


LighLy- sean 


Judged on performance, the weather 
of late has been ridiculous. 


The Westfield Fire iaparinent has a 
new Auto Combination Chemical and Hose 
Wagon. And Chief Decker says it’s the 
last word. z ‘ 


John M. C. Marsh, Town Assessor for 
thirty-three years, and Constable for forty, 
resigned. The ubiquitous guardian of _the 
law celebrated his seventieth birthday, Feb- 
ruary 25th. Hon. Lloyd Thompson was 
appointed to take his place, ad interim. 


The Hon. Charles Wight McQuoid, a 
Westfield boy, has completed a four-year 
term as Mayor of Roselle. And “he could 
have been Mayor for forty years more 
if he had so desired,” says. Ye Editor. 


Pastor Russell, in his weekly boiler 
plate sermon, compliments the Japanese 
for their gentleness and kind demeanor 
and wishes he could do the same for 
Christendom. 

2 * 

The Commuters League of Westfield 
intends to get better railroad service, de- 
clares its energetic president, Leonard G. 
Venn. aes romising young barrister, 
William rr, is attorney for the 
League. a rn : 


The C. R. R. of N. J. has promised 
the joint committee of the Board of 
Trade and Merchants Association that the 
long-needed south side station will soon 
be built. General Manager Bessler extends 
his congratulations to the town on the 
representative citizens who waited upon 
him:| M. H. Phillips, chairman; Mayor 
J. A. Dennis, James 6. Clark » Arthur N. 
Pierson, Fred C. Decker and Edward D. 
Floyd. 

mR * = 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Presiden- 
tial candidate of The Bull Moose Party, 
spoke here on Saturday, May 25th. @ 
was introduced by Lawyer derick S. 


Sghageighe 


Excerpts from The Westfield Leader 


Peace without Justice is a low estate— 
A coward cringing at an iron Fate! 
But Peace through Justice is the great 


ideal ,— 


We’ll pay the price of war to make it 


real. 


—~Henry VanDyke, ‘The Red Flower.’ 





1913 


Taggart as “our next President’. Said 
the ex-President: “I really have a ‘kindly 
feeling for him (President Taft) but he 
ought to take the lead for betterment.” 
President Taft also spoke here, on the pre- 
vious day. “The things he (Colonel Roose- 
velt) has said during his candidacy for a 
third term, in spite of the things he said 
in 1904 and 1908, make me blush, but not 
with modesty,” said the President. And 
so, the G. O. P. was split asunder and 
Mr. Wilson was elected. The local vote 
was: Taft 457, Roosevelt 422, Wilson 467. 
Fellow-townsman Congressman William E. 
Tuttle, carried the town 2 to 1 over his 
Republican opponent, William N. Runyon. 
Harry Evans defeated J. A. Dennis for 
Mayor, 621 to 468; Robert Middleditch, 
Bull Mooser, polled 224 votes. 


Westfield’s tax rate is now $1.98 per 
$100 valuation. | M p 

The Westfield Bankers Club, James F. 
Johnston, president, was organized Octo- 
ber 27 

= * * 

Miss Frances Peirce, of Euclid Avenue, 
waded into the deep water near the Park 
Lake dam, October 8rd, and rescued Vir- 
ginia Ryan, three-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James F. Ryan, of Harrison Ave- 
nue. The child had come to the surface 
fer the second time when Miss Peirce 
pulled her out and administered first aid. 


The voters rejected the proposal to 
use part of the Washington School grounds 
as a site for the new High School, 464 to 
433. This property had long been consid- 
ered the best available because of its cen- 
tral location. The Walnut Street property, 
across the way, was chosen later as a 
mils di 707 to 473, and the Wash- 

on School grounds converted into a 

te lic AO pred tts apt One hundred twenty- 
ve children, from all parts of the town, 
eben] nen in the opening day carnival 
uly 4 


1914 


Heavy clouds on the horizon; storm 
brewing. 


. 
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* * * 


There’s night tennis at The Westfield 
Golf Club. 

* * 

Mayor Evans has been reelected: prac- 
tically unanimous. And Arthur N. Pier- 
son, president of our Board of Trade, was 
elected to the Assembly with some slight 
opposition. Hon. William E. Tuttle car- 
ried his home town but failed of reelection. 
John H. Capstick, his Republican opponent, 
won by 350 votes. 

* * e 

Rev. James A. Smith, rector of St. 
Paul’s, returned from a trip to Europe, 
Aug. 24th. He was in Genoa when the 
war broke out. ‘Never again,” said he, 
on being welcomed home. “See America 
first!” 

* 2 = 

Rev. Dr. Samuet Lane Loomis, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, made the 
principal address at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the new high school, Oct. 16th. 
Ae subject was, “The Cornerstone of Free- 

om.’ 


1915 
Mayor Evans says he favors Sunday 
skating on the Park Lake, and the Town 
Council agrees provided “a sufficient num- 
ber of residents make the request’”’. 
* ® 


* e 


Robert L. DeCamp was toasted by his 
fellow Councilmen at a farewell dinner in 
his honor, Feb. 6th. He took over his new 
duties as Postmaster on Feb. 1st. 


: The Westfield Tennis Club was organ- 
ized on March 12, with E. C. Stoddard, 
president; George Delatour, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; H. Warfield, secretary; R. W. 
Bradbury, treasurer; Lawrence Sinclair, 
F. W. Ellsworth and G. W. Cornell, with 
the officers, constitute the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 
& € * 

“Wireless Wizard’? Charles Apgar lec- 
tured on “The Science of Warfare’”’ before 
the Men’s Brotherhood of the M. E. 
Church, Apri] 12th. He said the present 
war in Europe was largely the work of 
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civil and mechanical engineers and if they 
were eliminated. the war would stop. 

Thomas Love, for forty years a resi- 
dent of Westfield and one of its largest 
property owners, died on April 25th, aged 
77. He was born in Scotland. 


1916 

The Tax Rate is now $2.03 per $100. 

valuation. 
= = eS 

The new high school was opened with 
a three-day dedication, Jan. 138th-15th. 
Two davs were spent in showing the towns- 
folk about the school. No accidents were 
reported. 

* * * 

Dr. William Gale, born in Westfield, 
celebrated his 84th birthday on Feb. 16th. 
He was a druggist. first on Central Ave- 
nue, then on Broad Street, for forty vears, 
and schoolboys of three generations recall 
the generous quantities of candy they got 
from his counter for a cent or two. 

Major General Leonard Wood, Com- 
mander of the Department of the Fast, 
U. S. A., spoke in the Washington High 
School, April 11th. on “The ‘Military Obli- 
gation of a Citizen.” 

* a * 

It looked as though Hughes was surely 
elected, until late Wednesday morning, 
when the news from California came in. 
Wilson squeezed through: but the G. O. P. 
carried New Jersey. Edge was. elected 
Governor and Frelinghuysen U. S. Senator. 
Harrv Fvans was reelected Mayor, almost 
unanimously 

* * 

The Protective Order of Clinks. through 
its Chief. E. H. Oswald. denied that it is 
supported by the whiskey trust. It’s for 
high licenses, clean government and all 
movements and institutions which make 
Westfield a better town. The Clinks were 
formally organized in 1915, with a mem- 
bership of 415; but. way back in 1908, 
“Collector” Charlie Denman started the 
movement, and collected 10c monthly from 
a score of charter members who met for 
informal discussions of town affairs after 


the 5:15 came in. 


WESTFIELD HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM, 1915-16 





i i i dolph, Jessie 
T : Arl Martin, coach; Florence Stadele , Madeline Beattys, Kathryn Ran 4 s 
Bee Botton sabi "Myra Jones, Helen Pome roy, Captain Helene Gladwin, Hazel Chamberlin, 
Gertrude Cox. 


WESTFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM OF 1915 





Top row: William Beard, professor of history, assistant coach; Bill Gilmartin, 
Davies, guard; James Carberry, end; Jay Trimble, guard; 


manager; Kenneth 
Ira S. Huber, coach. Center row: Harry 


Martin, back; Harold Cruttenden, end; Clifford Ewing, back; Bill Elliott, back; Philip Keyes, back 


and end. Bottom row: Alex Cairns, tackle and guard; Russell Goltra, center; Leon Marenghi, 
guard; Donald Bourne, tackle; Dick Brower, end The plays used were taken from “Pop” Warner’s 
“How To Play Football,” which Coaches Beard and Huber bought for $10. Both coaches, while 
playing on Dickinson College scrubs, had engaged in practice scrimmages with the Carlisle Indians, 
and had acquired respect for the Warner system by practical experience. 
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The Wireless Wizard built an apparatus at his place on Carleton Road that was as powerful as 
any in the world. He was the first to use a phonograph to record messages. That’s how he 
caught the German spies sending code messages to U-boats from Sayville, L. I. 


‘Wireless Wizard Out-Wits German Spies 


Have a seat! invited Old Timer, pointing 
to a chair near the window at the “Y”’, 
and I’ll tell you about the Wireless Wizard 
and how he out-witted the German Secret 
Service in the last war. 

Of course, you know that the wizard is 
none other than our fellow townsman, Charles 
E. Apgar. He’s been working with wireless 
at his place on Carleton Road for forty years. 
I remember going over there one day to talk 
to him about an invention I’d thought up 
but I was rendered speechless by a hive of 
killowatts which suddenly infested the chair 
I was sitting in. 

There was an upstairs room in the Apgar 
house where he kept a wireless apparatus 
that‘ was as powerful as any in the world. 
It had a wave length of 8000 meters and it 
took messages from government stations all 
over the United States and from points in 
Europe 4000 miles away. Besides, he had 
rigged up what was called an ‘‘ampliphone 
circuit”? which enlarged the wireless waves 
so that the cracking of an incoming mes- 
sage could be heard through an open window 
at a distance of 600 feet. 

But here’s the thing to remember about 
this ‘‘ampliphone’”: In those days the ortho- 
dox wireless operator took messages by hav- 
ing a receiver attached to his ear, and nat- 
urally he would miss some of the low sounds 
or dashes intended only for the enemy to 
hear and understand. But Mr. Apgar didn’t 
rely on his ear. He set up a phonograph 
receiving apparatus alongside his ampliphone 
and it took down everything. Some operators 
said a phonograph wouldn’t record a barely 
audible sound but he proved they were wrong, 
and that’s how he came to be known as 
the Wireless Wizard. It was his original con- 
trivance. Marconi afterwards used it. 

About the time he got his circuit per- 
fected, the German wireless station at Say- 
ville, L. I., started making no end of trouble 
for Uncle Sam. We were then a neutral 
nation and our Secret Service men suspected 


that messages were being sent from Sayville 
to Nauen, Germany, reporting movements of 
British ships and what materials we were 
sending to England; but the Germans had a 
wireless expert in charge, named Prof. Zen- 
nick, and he fooled our experts completely 
because they couldn’t detect the secret word 
sounds he put in his messages. So the gov- 
ernment had to let the station go along 
under German control. 

It’s likely that Prof. Zennick would have 
carried on until we got into the war if Chief 
Radio Inspector Krumm, who was well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Apgar’s inventions, hadn’t 
appealed to him for help. 

As soon as he had been fully advised as 
to the facts, Mr. Apgar got down to business. 
The Sayville station began transmitting at 
about 11 o’clock and continued from two to 
four hours each ‘night. On June 7, 1915, 
he started receiving messages sent out from 
Sayville and by June 21 he had 175 cylin- 
ders filled, each covering ‘four minutes of 
conversation. When the records were sub- 
mitted to W. J. Flynn, chief of the U. S. 
Secret Service, he declared they were flaw- 
less; not a dot nor a dash had been lost. 

In a week’s time the duplicates of all 
messages filed at Sayville had been compared 
with the phonograph records of our Wireless 
Wizard, and Prof. Zennick’s trickery was 
thereby exposed. After a conference between 
Secretaries Lansing, Daniels, Redfield and 
McAdoo, it was announced that the Navy 
Department would at once take over the 
active control and operation of the Sayville 
radio station. 

Prof. Zinnick was convicted of espionage 
and sentenced to the federal prison in At- 
lanta for a long term. It was proven that 
messages Zinnick sent out were picked up 
by German U-boats while submerged, and 
cargo ships whose movements he reported 
were torpedoed and sunk. After the station 
ie taken over sinkings declined substan- 
ially. 
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It’s hard to keep cool, even in frigid 
weather. 

* * * 

Westfield’s Tax Rate is now $2.70 per 
$100. valuation. 
ok * * 

We have entered the war to end all wars. 
Eighty-four Westfield boys have been called 
for examination. The town must furnish 180 
able-bodied men. ... By August 15, 900 
more have been called and now are report- 
ing at the rate of 150 per day.... By Aug- 
ust 29, the required quota is filled. ...A 
mass meeting was held in Washington School, 
September 12, in honor of our soldier and 
sailor sons. ... Westfield purchased $818,610 
Liberty Bonds, exceeding its quota by over 
$50,000. 

* * * 

Gypsy Smith, Jr., noted evangelist, preach- 
ed to large audiences in the local M. E. 
Church, November 4 to December 3. More 
than 29,000 people heard him and 600 of 
them hit the sawdust trail. 

* * * 


Charles N. Codding, local Republican 
leader, was elected Surrogate by a handsome 
majority. His home town gave him 1,183 
votes out of a total of 1,405. 

ie + * 
1918 

Due to the domestic shortage in autos, 
the baby carriages and perambulators were 
crowding pedestrians off the sidewalk (Sun- 
day, September 16), and fond papas were 
talking to themselves as they pushed their 
offsprings along. 

* ae * 

Francis Middleditch won the tennis cham- 
pionship of the Westfield Golf Club, defeat- 
ing- Lawrence Sinclair in the finals, 8-10, 6-3, 
6-38. In the semi-final roufid, Sinclair de- 
feated Fred G. Smith, 6-0, 6-1. 

* 


a * 


Because of the influenza epidemic (Octo- 
ber 5), the State Board of Health has or- 
dered all schools, churches, playhouses and 
organization meetings closed until further no- 
tice. All hospitals are closed to visitors. ... 
The ban was lifted November 6th, 
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Miss Belle Godschalk, former Westfield 
girl, a well known lyric soprano, and mem- 
ber of the Boston Opera Company, died of 
pneumonia, October 7. She was graduated 
from Westfield H. S. in the class of 1903. 


* * * 


Only one ton of coal to a family is the 
allotment by John K. English, fuel admi- 
istrator. 

* * * 


Westfield again goes over the top in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan drive. The result: 3470 
individuals subscribe $1,052,900. The quota 
was $947,200. ' : 
* ok * 

Paul Q. Oliver was elected Mayor over 
J. Alston Dennis by 343 votes. Walter Edge 
was elected Senator for the long term and 
David Baird for the short term, in a Repub- 
lican jandslide. 

* * * 


Major W. A. Dempsey, former president 
of the Board of Education, recounted his 
war experiences at the Baptist Church, No- 
vember 10. The major was a staff officer 
attached to the famous Second Division at 
the Marne and Chateau Thierry. 


* * 


The War to End Wars came to an end, 
November 11. Arthur Flagg, manager of the 
Playhouse, headed the town parade. He was 
togged out in old clothes and a high silk hat, 
and carried a big bass drum. Following, came 
school children, carrying flags of the Allies 
and a banner bearing the inscription: “The 
Kaiser Is Dead—Long Live Democracy.” An 
effigy of the Kaiser rested on a wheelbarrow 
beside a gravestone inscribed: ‘‘Here lies the 
Kaiser who has departed this world for the 
world’s good.” In the evening, a more formal 
celebration was led by the Police Depart- 
ment, Westfield Band, the Home Guard, Boys’ 
Brigade, and social and fraternal organiza- 
tions. . . . Memorial services were held in the 
churches for the Westfield boys who had 
made the Great Sacrifice. .. . And there was 
a White Christmas and New Year’s Day. 


The Town Council ushered in the New 
Year by installing Paul Q. Oliver as Mayor, 
and approving a tax budget of $167,680.67. 
Councilman Robert F..Hohenstein, who re- 
tired as Fire Commissioner after twelve years’ 
service, was given a rising vote of thanks. 

; * 


Retiring Mayor Henry W. Evans was the 
honored guest at a “Citizens’’ Get Together” 
in the auditorium of the High School, Janu- 
ary 38rd. William Edgar Reeve, chairman of 
the committee, gave the former Mayor a sil- 
ver service in recognition of his “splendid 
work during six years of great strain and 
difficulty’’. 2 : : 


The Blue Bird Class of the Presbyteriar 
Sunday School honored their former teacher, 
Miss Jane Morrow, at the Manse, January 
2nd. Miss Morrow is a missionary stationed 
at Barranquilla, Columbia, S. A., and is home 
for a short leave of absence. 

* * * 

A Theodore Roosevelt memorial service 
was held in the High School auditorium, Sun- 
day evening, February 9th. Former Gov. 
Edward C. Stokes was the chief speaker. 
He eulogized the former President, who 
wielded the “Big Stick” in American poli- 
tics for a generation, as a “virile Ameri- 
can, no dreamer, but a doer of things’. The 
Musical Club, directed by Mrs. Robert Har- 
den, sang his favorite hymn, “How Firm a 
Foundation.” Colonel Roosevelt died in his 
sleep, at his home, Sagamore, Oyster Bay, 
L. I., January 6th. : 

“Danger To Westfield Partially Removed” 
reads a headline, February 26th. It develops 
that the T.N.T. plant at Kenilworth is being 
relieved of its explosive contents, with due 
caution. The War Department has announced 
that it has no intention of making Kenilworth 
a permanent storage place for dynamite. 

* * 


“Beware — Burglars and Thieves Are 
About,” so reads a special notice by the 
olice. (1) Keep your eyes on your neigh- 
or’s house. (2) Report at once any ped- 
dler who refuses to show his license. (3) 
Don’t leave valuables at home unprotected. 
(4) When in doubt, ask central for police 
headquarters, © 
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Rev. Charles W. Wright, young bachelor 
and son of anu evangelist, was welcomed to 
the pulpit of the M. E. Church, at the Easter 
service. He succeeds Dr. S. J. Herben, who 
went to France as a Red Cross chaplain, last 
fall, and is still in the service. 

* * * 


Uncle Alfred Pearsall, editor, publicist 
and platform lecturer, died at his. winter 
home, ‘‘The Latch String,’ Melrose, Florida, 
April 28th. He was in his 73rd year. He 
came to Westfield in 1888, and the following 
year purchased the Union County Standard 
and made it one of the livest small-town 
weeklies in the state, and for a generation 
took a leading part in town affairs. He found- 
ed the Pearsall News Bureau and was known 
as the dean of New York Commercial Market 
reporters. In 1910 he retired, leaving his 
business to his four sons. 

* * bd 


The Men’s Club of St. Paul’s Church re- 
membered their popular pastor, Rev. James 
A. Smith, with a purse of $1500, at a cele- 
bration marking his twenty-fifth year in the 
ministry, at the High School auditorium, May 
25th. The gift represented “not only col- 
lections from the Men’s Club, but contribu- 
tions of a voluntary nature from all friends 
of Mr. Smith in Westfield”. Dr. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady made the presentation and enter- 
tained with an informal talk on his experi- 
ences as soldier, sailor, author and cleric. 
George W. Adams was chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee. Music was providcd 
by A. A. Moser and .J. G. Orr. 


* * * 


‘“‘Westfield’s Welfare First’”’ is the slogan 
of the brand new Civic Association, whose 
officers are James G. Orr, president; Theo- 
dore R. Harvey, vice-president; George E. 
Hayes, secretary; George W. Frutchey, treas- 


urer. 
* * * 


“The Lid Is Shut Tight In Westfield!’ 
And local bars will remain closed until the 
federal government tells them what they can 
do. They’d like to sell the ‘so-called non- 
intoxicating beer’, but Mayor. Oliver “will 
not assume the responsibility of declaring for 


or against it’’. 
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1919 


1919. Charles H. Denman, tax assessor, base- 
ball magnate, and founder of ‘The Clinks,”. 
died at his home, 330 Mecuntain Avenue, 
June 15th, in his 57th year. He possessed 
a lively wit and for many years conducted 
a humorous column, “Bill Peasley Says,” in 
the Union County Standard. As manager of 
the semi-pro teams captained by George 
Mallon, he provided Westfield with a decade 
of good baseball at Recreation Park. 
* * 


The heroes of the World War were wel- 
comed home in a “Blaze of Glory” by 10,000 
citizens in the Plaza, October 13th. A parade, 
led by the police, in charge of Edward Nel- 
son, marched through the leading thorough- 
fares; Harold B. Wright was grand marshal, 
and Lieut. George H. Whitney, his aide. Vet- 
erans of the Civil and Spanish Wars, with the 
trophies of battle, comprised the first divi- 
sion; followed, service men and women under 
Major Walter A. Dempsey; all branches of 
war workers, Boy Scouts from neighboring 
towns under Scoutmaster McEwen; civic or- 
ganization and lodges under K. S. Warner; 
floats, under H. C. Wick; active and Exempt 
Firemen, under Chief Fred Decker. Gov. Wil- 
liam Runyon made the speech of welcome 
from a stand in the Plaza, and Mayor Oliver 
presented the medals to the veterans. A 
dinner was served on the high school campus, 
to the accompaniment of the Westfield Band, 
led by Harold Welch, followed by a football 
game at Recreation Park, in which the Army 
took the measure of the Navy, 7 to 3. In 
the evening, the Standard Oil Band of Bay- 
onne played until dark, when the Blaze of 
Glory was climaxed by a fireworks display. 


1920. Westfield’s new tax rate is $2.88. 


The citizens have voted—145 to 10—in 
favor of a new school house in Recreation 
Park, not to cost more than $175,000, and 
the trustees have decided to name it the 
New Lincoln School. An _ additional 
$125,000 was necessary to complete the 
building. 

® * * 

Mayor Oliver has issued a proclamation 
on the Housing Problem. “On May Ist, 
there will be, at least, 100 families, many 
ef them our most desirable citizens, without 
a roof over their heads. . . . Westfield can- 


Iherod - born ‘i 


Fath of the Town. 
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A wise old owl lived in an oak; 

The more he saw the less he spoke, 
The less he spoke the more he heard; 
Why can’t we all be like that bird? 


—Edward Hersey Richards. 


not afford to lose such citizens.” The Mayor 
urged that owners of vacant lots, build on 
them at once; that those having idle funds 
invest in home building; that Building and 
Loan Associations put aside a sum monthly, 
which, in the aggregate, will help finance 
“a great deal of new building”; that those 
who have unused rooms rent them “to fam- 
ilies temporarily without homes, until new 
houses can be built”. 
* * * 

The Woman’s Club is 25 years old, and 
the event was celebrated March 22nd by a 
special program in charge of Mrs. J. T. 
Tubby. Mrs. J. T. Cutler, the president, 
made the address of welcome, and Mrs. Adel- 
aide B. Evans, who first proposed the organi- 
zation of the club, read a paper on its early 
history. The first meeting, she said, was held 
at the home of Miss Elizabeth Beebe, and 
the formal organization took place on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, 1895, at the public library. 
Mrs. E. J. Whitehead, Miss Beebe, Miss Vic- 
toria Cowperthwaite, Mrs. W. I. Kecler and 
Miss Elizabeth Bridges were among the char- 
ter members. Miss Bridges was the first 
president. 

* * * 

Six former superintendents attended the 
celebration of the 40th Anniversary of the 
Congregational Sunday School, November 
21st. J. A. Dennis, Sr. told of the organi- 
zation meteing, June, 1880, in the hall, at 
the corner of Broad and Prospect Streets. 
A paper was read “in remembrance of the 
boys of the school who made the supreme 
sacrifice’—-Coleman Tilestone Clark, Salter 
Storrs Clark, Harold Frederick Cowperthwaite, 
Robert Clinton Hanford, Francis Armstrong 
Middleditch arid Stuart Benson Saunders. 


The Town Council has directed that Asses- 
sor Eugene Hanford be paid $37.50 to com- 
pensate him for the loss of half of his flock 
of heavy-laying Plymouth Rocks. It seems 
that some hungry and irresponsible dogs 
(identity unknown) invaded the Assessor’s 
Dudley Avenue hennery and regaled on fif- 
teen of the finest birds on the roost. Mr. 
Hanford’s bill for damages, carefully item- 
ized was accompanied by affidavits from 
members of the Board of Chosen Freeholders 
who had held a “corpus delecti” over the 
remains. 
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1920 


1920. Alan Bruce Conlin made a _ brave 
attempt to win the Republican nomination 
for Congress, but was defeated by the pop- 
ular incumbent, Ernest R. Ackerman of 
Plainfield. The enterprising young ‘Westfield 
lawyer and World War veteran polled 773 
votes in his home town—only 60 less than 
Ackerman. 
* » % 

“Westfield’s Big Birthday A Glorious 
Success.” * The two hundredth anniversary 
celebration, says ye*Scribe, was probably the 
largest birthday party ever held in this State. 
There were 20,000 at the pageant in Min- 
dowaskin Park, Octeber 12. 

& * * 

William Edgar, aged 90, a janitor in the 
public schools for 25 years, died October 17. 
Born in Morristown, January 10, 1830, he 
was a jockey in his youth and rode on all 
the tracks in the South. He served. through- 
out the Civil War, and’ came to Westfield in 
the 70’s. He was a member of Bucket & 
Engine Co. in the early days of the volunteer’ 
firemen. 

* * * 

“Harding and Coolidge In A Landslide.” 
And everything Republican, straight down 
the line. Mavor-elect M. D. Littlefield was 
high man on the local ticket, polling 3.118 
votes to 428 for his opponent, John J. Daly. 

‘ * x * 
1921. Five automobiles were held up, Satur- 
day night, January 9, near the American 
Felt Co. factory, on the road to Rahway. 
The victims were Julius DiFabio, Roselle, 
$150 and a gold watch; Henry Tomlinson, 
Cranford, $20; John Roark, Rahway, $125; 
and Miss Carrie Grube, his companion, $27; 
John Osterbury, Cranford, was robbed. but 
his property was returned when the robbers 
learned that he was a World War veteran. 
They told him that pied would not knowingly 
take money from a soldier as they were ex- 
service men themselves and had become out- 
laws because they could not find work. John 
Gabbitt of Cranford, discovered the ambus- 
cade and gave the alarm which brought the 
Westfield police to the scene, but the high- 
waymen had fied. 
* * = 


Mrs. Alan B. Price, the chairman of the 
School Welfare Council, was the first woman 
to serve on the Westfield Board of Educa- 
tion. Named by Committee Chairman Fiske 
as “the ideal person to be a member of the 
Board,” she ~vas elected withott opvosition 
on the ticke with Howard C. Wick and 
Hobart Mason. : 

* * @ 

The Westfield Company of State Mili- 
tary Reserves gave the town a handsome 
American flag, at the Council meeting, Feb- 
Tuary 15. In accepting the gift from Rev.. 
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E. J. Holden, Mayor Littlefield said the flag 

would be displayed in the Council chamber 

on meeting nights. 
* 

There is quite a to-do in high school 
society circles because the chaperones of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association stopped a dance, 
following the basketball game Saturday night, 
a full hour before the usual time. Some of 
the couples were “face dancing’’, ana that is 
strictly against the rules. And, now, the fac- 
ulty threatens to abolish party dancing in 
the schools and hold all games in the after- 
noon. “Why,” exclaimed a junior miss who 
dances in the modern manner, ‘“‘they’re going 
back, back, back to the Gay Nineties!’’ 


The Masked Marvel is now without a 
peer in the amateur wrestling ranks. In re- 
eent matches at the Westfield Playhouse he 
has thrown Gus Peterson, National Amateur 
Champion, three times. In their last en- 
counter, he pinned Peterson to the mat in 
5 minutes and 15 seconds. The Masked Mar- 
vel, it recently became known, is Gr&inville 
Mellon, president of the Continuous Casting 
Co., who has just purchased the beautiful 
Edmunds property at Mountainside. 

* * z- 

“We let George do it and it was done,” 
remarked his. business associate, Dr. Theo- 
dore R. Harvey, at the testimonial dinner to 
Druggist George W. Frutchey, at the Shack- 
amaxon Country Club, October 12. And this 
was the tenor of the laudatory remarks by 
‘Toastmaster William E. Tuttle, and the speak- 
ers, Judge Llovd Thompson, Senator Arthur 
N. Pierson and Mayor Paul Q. Oliver. And 
one hundred glasses were raised to the toast: 
“To the Man Who Gets Things Done!”’ 


C. F. W. Wittke, a newsdealer at 90 Elm 
Street for forty years, died October 15. 
School bovs of three generations were fully 
supplied with Dime Novels at his store. In 
the 80’s, he was one of the boys himself 
and lost an arm by the premature discharge 
of a cannon in a celebration of the Old Fash- 
ioned Fourth. He represented the Second 
Ward in the Council for two terms, when the 
town was organized. ‘ 

The cornerstone of the New Baptist 
Church was laid Sunday, October 9. On the 
platform at the services were J. Warren 
Brown of Plainfield and R. Pearson Greaves 
of Dunellen, who were present when the cor- 
nerstone of the old edifice was laid 55 years 
ago. 

s 2 i 

The Mayor and Town Councilmen re- 
eeived their annual salaries December 27, 
$1 each, with which to buy some good cigars 
“for a change’, insinuated the Mayor, 
snigging. 


in sly - fice 
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The Westfield Band, which gave its. first 
concert at Washington School Park, July 9, 
1915, has been incorporated. There are now 
forty-five members and a patron membership 
of 100 who subscribe $1 per year. F. Fay 
Bardwell, Donald M. Pearsall, Clarence Ss. 
Milnes, Walter Seagar, Archibold Koch, 
Theodore A. Pope and Edward C. Winter 
are trustees; W.-N. Bartow is conductor. . 
Chimes were introduced in “Grand American 
Fantasia,” played by Walter Baird ata 
recent concert . . . Don Pearsall was the 
euphonium soloist at the concluding concert, 
September 8th. 

* * 

The clever and humorous two-act play, 
“Suppressed Desires,” was given in the High 
School auditorium, October 13th. The part 
of the husband, Stephen Brewster, as inter- 
preted by Mrs. Stacey Bender, was side-split- 
tingly funny; while Mrs. C. M. Tremaine, 
as Henrietta, the wife, and Mrs. Robert C. 
Kings as the sister, Mabel, provided most able 


support. 
= * gr 


Mayor Merton D. Littlefield has reported 
theelocal coal shortage to Gov. Edward I. 
Edwards. The Town Hall and firehouse, which 
require thirty and sixty tons, have none, and 
the schools have about one-fifth the neces- 
sary supply. The bins of the local dealers 
are empty, but the dealers are optimistic and 
urge patience. At a meeting of the Rotarians 
a shortage of 16,000,000 tons was estimated 
for the country (in October). Oil burners 
are being installed in many homes. Weather 
fair—and cglder.. i 

“Revolt Against the Purchase of Land for 
Clark Park’’—reads a headline, following the 
passage, on first readnig, of an ordinance 
authorizing the payment of $14,000 by the 
town to a realty syndicate for land adjoining 
the Clark Memorial Park, Clark Street and 
Dudley Avenue.’ The voters previously had 
turned down the proposition, 1305 to 1066... 
Later, on final reading, the Council passed 
the ordinance, 5 to 4. The deciding vote was 
cast by Mayor Littlefield. Others favoring 


were Guy E. Jackson, R. G. Page, Royden P. . 


Whitcomb, Russell Merrick. Opposed: Alfred 
P. Egan, Frederick Slater, W. H. Sawtelle, 
Eugene Wilcox. After the meeting, the “‘irate 
citizens” held forth in front of the Town Hall 
and threatened “legal proceedings”. .. . 
Everything came out all right, including the 
Junior High School. 
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“The American Press: Its Vices and Vir- 
tues” was the subject of H. V. Kaltenborn’s 
talk before the Woman’s Club in the Con- 
gregational Parish House, October 23rd. Mr. 
Kaltenborn is one of the editors of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * = 


_ Henry Tremaine won the singles cham- 
pionship of the Westfield Tennis Club, Aug- 
ust 22nd, defeating his cousin, Lyman Tre- 
maine, 6-1, 8-10, 6-4, 7-5. 

* * * 

The Methodists celebrated the eleventh 
anniversary of the dedication of their stone 
church, October ist, and unveiled a tablet 
adorned with a bas relief portrait of Rev. 
mE es W. Hayes, pastor from 1907 to 

* * = 


Arthur N. Pierson is the new Senator- 
elect from Union County. His majority was 
over 6,000. Charles N. Codding was reelected 
Surrogate. He was high man locally, polling 
2,782 votes. 

* * * 


A memorial shaft to commemorate our 
war heroes was selected November 30th, and 
Josiah T. Tubby was named architect. The 
committee in charge: William E. Tuttle, Jr., 
chairman; Robert A. Fairbairn, Chester B. 
Kellogg, Howard C. Wick, Walter A. Demp- 
sey. aie > Sayers W. peo ope R. L. 

cIntosh, A. N. Pierson an 
Littlefield. dic an 
% ® * 


On November 15th, George B. Anthon 
of Highland Avenue, who has a C. R. Grebe 
set, with a W. E. loud speaker, heard very 
clearly jazz music broadcasted from Kansas 
City, Kansas, . . Details of the Yale-Harvard 
football game were announced from St. Louis 
the following Saturday. . . And Henry Samp- 
son of Prospect Street, reported having heard 
the ‘‘thoroughly wet” city of Havana, Cuba, 
broadcasting ““How Dry I Am.” 

* * * 


Holy Trinity Roman Catholic Church 
founded 1872, celebrated Jubilee Week, Sep- 
tember 24-October 1. The solemn dedication 
of the beautiful new edifice was performed 
by Rt. Rev. John J. O’Connor, D. D., Bishop 
of Newark. The dedication mass was cele- 
brated by the pastor, Rev. Henry J. Watter- 
son. Prof. James P. Dunn, distinguished or- 
ganist of New York, gave a recital Thursday 
evening, assisted by Mme. Barbours, soprano. 


—— sear not that we have died for naught, 
—=<_.== The torch ye threw to us is caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And Freedom’s light shall never die! 


















The total tax valuation for 1923 is $15,- 
812,103—an increase of $6,346,813 in ten 
years. 
® ® ® 
The firemen are asking for an increase 
in pay. -They favor “full pay for 50 per cent 
of duty, and men doing less to be paid in 
proportion’”’. 
® * s 
The Rev. Eva Ryerson Ludgate, New 
England evangelist, drew large audiences at 
the First M. E. Church during January. Her 
theme at the farewell meeting was ‘The 
Twentieth Century Girl’. 
s s s 
Chief J. C. Rosecrans celebrated his fif- 
teenth year as a member of the Police De- 
partment, February 5. He was appointed 
chief in 1915. A fn 


Major W. A. Dempsey has been promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel of Reserves 
by President Harding. He served throughout 
the war and is now Senior Post Commander 
of Martin Wallberg Post, No. 3, of West- 
field. Lieutenant Colonel Dempsey was a 
member of the Board of Education for seven 
years and for two years its president. 

s s. s 

_ Hon. William E. Tuttle, a leading citizen 
of Westfield for a quarter century, -died 
February 11, at his home in Stoneleigh Park. 
A Democrat and one time chairman of the 
County Committee, he was twice elected to 
Congress from this strong Republican district. 
During the World War, he represented the 
United States in making financial arrange- 
ments with the allied countries of Europe. 
Governor Edwards appointed him Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance. He was 
an able and energetic business man, and 
served the town in many capacities, as pre- 
siding officer, trustee and director; was presi- 
dent of the Westfield Golf Club, The West- 
field Club, and organizer and first president 
of The Westfield Board of Trade. 


* e s 


Carl A. Whitehead, a prominent Colorado 
lawyer, and graduate of Westfield High 
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e’ve learned the lesson that we taught 
Flander’s Field. 
‘America’s Answer,” R. W. Lilliard. 


1923 


School, Class of ’96, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture in the high school auditorium, February 
15, on “Climbing the Colorado Rockies.” His 
father, E. J. Whitehead, New York business 
man and publicist, was associate editor of 
ane Union County Standard, in the early 
'g. 
: @ e e 
The Westfield D. A. R. celebrated its 
third birthday, at the Shackamaxon Country 
Club, March 1. There were 127 guests. Mrs. 
F, A. Waldron, regent, presided. 
gs & s 


Mrs. C. A. Woodruff, well known soprano 
of this town, was the soloist at the concert 
of the Westfield Symphony Orchestra, May 14. 

* e s 


The Choral Art Club closed its seventh 
season, Thursday evening, with a concert at 
the high school. Douglas Lane was director 
and Mrs Harry N. Taylor accompanist. The \ 
officers of the club are: Mrs. Grace F. Crook, 
president; Alan Hobbs, vice-president; Mrs. 
A. B. Price, secretary; Howard P. Quick, 
treasurer; Mrs. Frederick Whiton, librarian. 

* ® e 

The plan for a Junior High School to 
cost $700,000 was rejected, 7 to 1, at the 
special election, June 21. The vote: 141 for, 
1,044 against. 

2 2 s 

Benjamin H. Woodruff, who for forty 
years kept a vegetable and meat shop on 
Broad Street, died at Manasquan, August 13, 
aged 73. He was born in Westfield, a 
descendent of one of the first settlers. 

* * ey 


The Memorial Shaft, in the Plaza, was 
dedicated Sunday, November 11, Armistice 
Day. ; 

% 2 = 


Policeman Travis T. Clark shot five times 
at Negroes attempting to enter the home of 
D. C. Arnold at 534 Tremont Avenue, in the 
early morning of December 4. The men 
escaped, leaving a trail of blood as evidence 
that at least one bullet had hit the mark. 







1924 


Practically the entire population of West- 
field watched the giant dirigible, ‘‘Shenan- 
doah,” ride out a storm over the town,“ Wed- 
nesday evening, January 17. The “Pride of 
the Navy” broke from her moorings, at Lake- 
wood, during a terrific gale, and went tear- 
ing along at a 60-mile-an-hour clip but 400 
feet above the housetops. The roar of the 
motors could be heard for miles. Chief 
Decker ordered out the fire apparatus for 
fear the ship might crash to earth and burst 
into flames. W.O.R. reported the course of 
the airship’s flight, and announced her safe 
return to her anchorage, after the storm had 
spent itself. Members of the “Shenandoah’s” 
crew attended a dinner in their honor, given 
by the Martin Wallberg Post, in the Colony 
Inn, February 27th. i is 


The Men’s Class of the First M. E. Church 
passed a resolution at its meeting, February 
24th, in favor of a church program for 
Permanent Peace. 

& s s 

Robert A. Fairbairn of Kimball Avenue, 
is one of several American horse fanciers 
who are bringing to this country 94 French 
and English thoroughbreds. valued at $500,- 
000. This is said to comprise the most valu- 
able shipment of race horses that has créssed 
the Atlantic since before the World War. 


The Rotarians celebrated a double event 
on February 12th, the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, and the nineteenth anniversary of 
the founding of Rotary. Rev. Edward Holden, 
Sheentgar introduced the speaker, Elmer W. 

mith, Superintendent of Schools, Roselle 
Park. Charles A. Philhower, well-known bass- 
baritone, was song leader. On the 10th, 
Rotary conducted a successful skating car- 
nival at Mindowaskin. | ¥4 


The Town finally voted to purchase the 


{and adjoining Clark Park for a Junior High ¢ 


Nawnet. ae all 
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School, February 13th. The vote, at the 
special election, February 13th, was 202 for; 
101 against. 

s * 

The art work of the Misses Hortense and 
Ada Budell was exhibited in the rooms of 
the Westfield Art Association, in the base- 
ment of the Public Library, during March. 

e s i 

Miss Emma L. Bridges died April 12th at 
her home on Dudley Avenue. A resident of 
Westfield for 52 years, Miss Bridges took a 
leading part in many religious and philan- 
thropic enterprises. She was one of the 
founders of the Children’s Country Home, 
an organizer and first president of the Wo- 
man’s Club, the Free Public Library and 
the Congregational Church, and for nearly 
half a century a teacher in the Sunday 
School. She was president of the Philadel- 
phia Branch of Foreign Missions, and the 
main ward of the Congregational Hospital at 
Magura, India, bears her name. 

s s s 


The cornerstone of Holy Trinity High 
School was laid Sunday, June 6th, by Rt. 
Rev. Mgr. J. A. Duffy, vicar general and 
personal representative of the bishop of the 
diocese. Rev. Henry J. Watterson, pastor, 
introduced the principal speaker, Mayor Wil- 
liam M. Beard. Rev. P. A. Reilly, assistant 
pastor, was master of ceremonies. The High 
School cost approximately $125,000. 

e * ° 


Milton “Bus” Harkrader, who recently 
moved to St. Louis with his parents, “hiked’’ 
all the way from that city to Westfield, some 
1150 miles, in three and a half days. “Bus” 
arrived at the home of his sister, Mrs. Frank 
Snyder of South Avenue, Wednesday, June 
25th. Asked if his feet bothered him, he 
replied, ‘‘No, but my thumb joint is kind of 
ai He will enter Peddie Institute this 





De Fale of the Town 
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1924 The Westfield Board of Realtors, at 
their meeting August 27, voted to send a 
resolution to the Town Council, recommend- 
ing that the Council pay the future Mayors 
of Westfield $2500 annually. “The work of 
the Mayor’s office has increased 10 fold in 
10 years and we think it is beneath the dig- 
nity of a growing town like Westfield to ask 
any of fts citizens to work for the town for 
nothing, especially the Mayor.” 


The schools were so “jammed” at the 
opening on September 8, that the basement 
had to be used and six classes went on part 
time. Total enrollment, 2,220—a gain of 
185 over 1923. f ; 


Walter Edge was nominated for the U. S. 
Senate by a majority of 50,000 votes over 
Hamilton Fish Kean. Kear carried Westfield 
by 365. 

s s s 

Coolidge, and everything Republican, 

_ “elected by a landslide vote”. 


‘’ 

Christmas Prices: Porterhouse steak, 19c 
lb ; fat geese and roasting chickens, 29c fb; 
rolled pot roast, breast of veal, 9c tb; top 
sirloin, porterhouse roast, 24c Ib. Pleasant 
dreams! or aren't they? 


1925 ~=siIt is now 9:10 a. m., Saturday, Janu- 
ary 24, and all the lights are on and it 
looks as though the Heavens had ‘suddenly 
lost their chief means of illumination, An- 
swer is: There’s a total eclipse of the sun. 

No wonder the temperature is 4 below 
zero, with all the heat turned off and coal 
scarce. Over three and a half feet of snow 
in spots, too. These moderns call it a bliz- 
zard! Andy Smith was talking to Street 
Commissioner Ed Randolph about it, and 
Andy said it was just a “snow flurry’. “How 
about the eclipse?” inquired the Commis- 
3ioner. ‘‘Shucks!’’ replied Andy, “we had: one 
of those back in the 80’s and the sun never 
showed up for 24 hours.” 
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Work has been started on the Presby- 
terian Parish House, which. will cost, when 
fully completed, $150,000. 

* s & ‘ 

Urbain J. Ledoux, self-styled ‘‘Mr. Zero”, 
friend of the unemployed, spoke in the Pres- 
byterian Church, April 24. He warned against 
liquor, and urged his fellowmen to do no 
begging and take any job that is offered 
them, “even if it pays only ten cents a 
day”. Mr. Zero became prominent in 1921, 
when he sold jobless men on an auction block 
in Boston Common. Recently he invaded the 
ioral Memorial Church of New York with 
200 homeless men* and announced: “I have 


. brought you a congregation. These men have 


come to pray!” 
: = s ~ 
Junior High School is about to be built 
at.a cost not to exceed $500,000. The con- 
tract has been awarded to a Trenton firm. 
= s ge 


Independence Day Sunrise Service, orig- 
inated by C. M. Tremaine last year, was held 
in Mindowaskin Park. More than a _ thou- 
sand were present when Milton C. Loomis, 
president of the S. A. R., opened the meet- 
ing. Dr. William R. Coe, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church and chaplain of the so- 
ciety, gave the invocation; Ray E. Mayham, 
historian, read the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and Lt. Col. John M. Dudley delivered 
a patriotic address. The singing of ‘‘Amer- 
ica”’ was led by Kenneth S. Clark. - Among 
the honored guests were Mrs. Charles R. 


* Banks, State Regent; and Mrs. F. A. Kinch, 


local Regent, of the D. A. R. 
e 


Sally says that “the chief amusement, .in 
Westfield, these long summer afternoons, 
seems to be gathering together four or eight 
congenial souls who enjoy bridge, and then 
indulging in a regular orgy of doubling and 
re-doubling. The young wife, whose husband 
complains that the game will be the death 
of her, replies: “Well, bury me with simple 
honors!” 
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1925 


1925—Coach H/ W. Batten took his High 
School football squad to Ocean City for ten 
days of intensive training, August 28. They 
camped on the city property and ate at one 
of the swank hotels. Record for the season, 
1% victories, one defeat—by Plainfield HS, 
7 to 2. 


Mb 


2 @ & 


Fifteen hundred visiting firemen helped 
the Westfield Voluyteer Firemen celebrate 
their 50th anniversary, October 12. Chief 
Decker led the long and colorful procession 
past the reviewing stand on Broad Street 
at Mindowaskin Park. The “Little Giant” 
engine and “Bill”? and “Bob,” lone survivors 
of the horse and buggy days, were favorites 
of the crowds along the line of march. Ex- 
Chiefs Isaac Seeley, Ira C. Lambert, J. All- 
ston Dennis, Patrick Traynor, C. W. Harden 
and John J. Schmitt kept eyes straight ahead, 
while the band played ‘‘Hail To The Chiefs.” 
And everybody cheered. 

s Ss 2 
The cornerstone of the Westfield Armory 
on Rahway Avenue, was laid on the 19th. 
Senator Arthur N. Pierson was master of 
ceremonies. : 
s 2 2 


The Town Council threatens to pass an 
ordinance prohibiting children under 16 years 
of age from attending the local movies un- 
less accompanied by parent or zuardian. 

* s @ 

Stanley Hill, aged 5, and his sister, Eliz- 
abeth, aged 9, tried the new ice at Mindo- 
waskin, on the afternoon of December 19, 
and but for the prompt action of Miss Julia 
Foster of 117 Harrison Avenue, would have 
been drowned. She was passing the lake and 
saw the children struggling in the water a 


distance from shore. Throwing off her wraps, - 


she waded in and rescued them. 

® ee s 

George W. Peek is Westfield’s oldest com- 

muter. He bought hjs first monthly ticket in 
1866, when he attended Pingry School, Eliz- 
abeth. Two years later he entered business 
in New York and he’s been making the trip 
daily, except Sunday, ever since. 

s s es f 
1926—Total assessed valuation of Westfield 
property for the year 1926—$20,185,910. 


One tundried 
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The tax budget for the town calls for $258,- 
142.33—an increase of $7,159.91 over 1925. 


Tax rate 3.77—a four-point rise. 
s 2 s 


Mayor William M. Beard and members 
of the Town Council established a precedent 
in local government when they took oaths 
as special police officers before Recorder 
Augustus C. Nash at the Council meeting 
February 8. ‘That,’ remarked the Recorder, 
at the conclusion of the ceremonies, “gives 
each of you a perfect alibi’’. 

* s me 


The First General Convocation of the 
Senior Division, Boy Scouts of America, was 
held in the Methodist Chapel, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 27. G, G. Abernethy, chairman of the 
Organization Committee, extended greetings 
for the Westfield Scouts. 


* * * 


The Westfield Men’s Glee Club gave its 
first concert in the High School Auditorium, 
April 12. Mrs. Dorothy Pearsall was guest 
soloist, with Mrs, Florence McClintock Ayers 
at the piano. A trio consisting of Osgood S. 
Rogers, flutist; Ernest Otto, ’cellist; and 
George J. Keevil at the piano, played sev- 
eral selections. Merton E. Glover, Harold 
Griffith, Fred Reed and N. C. Hill, as The 
Harmony Four, sang several humorous Songs. 
The club’s singing of Dvorak’s “‘Goin’ Home” 
and Adams’ “Bells of St. Mary’s” was roundly 
applauded also. The last number was given 
a realistic touch by tubular chimes played 
by Walter Baird. 


The Branch Mills Sunday School cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary, Sun- 
day, May 23. Samuel E. Halsey was first 
superintendent and held the office for twenty 
years. His successor, Charles Pierson, served 
thirty-five years. W. B. Johnson of Garwood, 
is the present incumbent. 

* a) e 


Willow Grove Sunday School reached the 
century mark recently and a dinner marking 
the event was held Tuesday evening, June 1. 
Rev. Dr. William K. McKinney, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, gave the principal ad- 
dress. Ira C, Lambert, who was present at 
the 50th anniversary, also spoke. William O. 
Guest, superintendent, was toastmaster, 
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RUNNER-UP FOR NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP, 1924 


Left to right, top row: F. N. Neubauer, principal; Katherine Nicholas, left guard; Florence 
Mundy, center; Gladys Wewer, right guard; Florella Ross, manager; Miss Martha A. Wheelock, 
coach. Seated, left to right: Elizabeth Carr, right guard; Elizabeth Pleister, side center; Evelyn 
Woodruff, captain, left forward; Ruth Miller, right forward; Elizabeth Morgan, left forward. Hold- 
ing corresponding positions on Guthrie were: Vina Feger, Maude Clark (captain), Geraldine Ken- 
worthy, Alta Newes, Jessie Nivins, Madella Bowers, Winnie Nivins; also Otha Nivins and Garnet Stilts. 
W. E. Young was coach. 


Looking backward, a half century or so, 
the athletic young men of Westfield High 
School have done fairly well in the field of 
sports. Their records on the diamond, grid- 
iron and track disclose an occasional county 
or state champion team and several outstand- 
ing performers whose names and fame extend 
beyond the Hudson and Delaware Rivers. 


“Goose feathers! Mere small town chat- 
ter!” exclaims a sweet girl graduate of the 
Class of ’24. “‘We girls put Westfield on the 
map, athletically speaking. It took the boys 
all these years to. get a couple of press notices 
in the New York and Philadelphia news- 
papers. In just two seasons, we girls made 
the front pages of all the newspapers from 
here to ’Frisco, and the Pathe Weekly and 
Fox Films took snaps of us playing for the 
Championship of the U. S. A. Of course, 
Kipling was right about us. So, there!” 

Exactly. So, young gentlemen, be seated! 
You have been out-rivaled and out-distanced 
the length and breadth of a continent. Noth- 
ing that you have done is comparable to the 
achievements of the girls’ basketball team of 
Westfield High (1923-24). After twice win- 
ning the Eastern Championship with ease, up- 
setting all their opponents, they came to grips 
with the girls’ team of Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
champions of eight Western States, for the 
National Championship. 

To be sure, the Westfield girls were 
beaten, but that does not weigh heavily 
against them. The Guthrie girls were sturdier 
and faster and played a superior game, just 
as the Western game is (or was, up to that 
time, at least) superior to the Eastern. But 
the home girls made the show. The idea of 


a Girl’s National Basketball Championship 
originated with them and, with the aid of 
the home folks, they provided a handsome 
silver trophy, to be known as the Westfield 
Championship Cup, contributed $2500. to 
meet the expenses of their guests—when but 
$1200. had been asked—and saw to it that 
they were comfortably quartered and royally 
entertained during their visit. E. S. F. Ran- 
dolph turned over his home to them; Mrs. 
A. W. Taylor, member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, acted as official chaperon; A. N. Pier- 
son, Jr., chairman, and Mrs. Fred Holmes, 
planned for their entertainment. The Lions 
and Rotarians gave luncheons in their honor. 
They visited Lakewood, Asbury Park and, 
with Ambrose Galatian as host, saw the Great 
White Way for the first time. Robert W. 
Harden handled all the funds. 

The games were played in the auditorium 
of the new Roselle Park High School, which 
scarcely provided room for distinguished 
guests and the holders of season tickets. 
Thousands were turned away on the first 
night. Guthrie won the first two games and 
the match, 33-22 and 34-17; Westfield the 
final game, after the tension had been re- 
moved, 27-19. “We got their number at 
the start,” said Maud Giark, captain and star 
of Guthrie: ‘‘They gave us plenty to do, 
but we knew we could win the cup, and 
that gave us supreme confidence. We came 
here well trained and eager to win, and 
never let down a moment.’ Then the viva- 
cious captain of the Champions of America 
tripped lightly about the court, hugging the 
Westfield players. There never has been any- 
thing like it. 

Now, boys, it’s your turn! 
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An Appreciation of Dr. Bob Sinclair 


From Union County Standard of July 15, 1927 


It is just a generation ago [1907] 
that a leader in the religious and 
civic life of this community passed 
away, whose memory is cherished by 
those who loved him for the beauty 
and nobility of his character. A man 
of rare charm, richly endowed of 
mind and spirit, he gave unsparingly 
of his time and talents in the service 
of his fellow men. But his body was 
frail and though the slave of an un- 
flinching will, it could not long resist 
the constant drain upon its none too 
abundant resources. When the time 
fer relaxation became a necessity it 
was too late; the last drop of vital 
energy had been spent. 


The death of another honored citi- 
zen early this week, and the s ncere 
tributes to his character and ability 
from men and women in ail walks 
of life, at the funeral services Wed- 
nesday afternoon, supply the basis 
for an interesting comparison of in- 
herited traits. For if ever a father 
lived again in his son, it was in Robert Rees Sinclair. 

The Roberts, senior and junior, were physical and intellectual proto- 
types,—the same shape of head, cast of features, large, searching eyes, 
with a touch of quizzical humor in their upward tilt; nervous, brisk walk, 
prematurely white hair. Both worked indefatigably without thought of 
themselves. Modest, considerate, gracious and generous to a fault, their 
lives paralleled each other in every essential respect. 

Dr. Sinclair’s love for his profession was inherited, also. His father 
wanted to bea doctor, but circumstances compelled him to enter jour- 
nalism. Though he ranked high in his profession, first as city editor of 
the “New York Times”, during the Tweed Ring exposures, and later as 
editor of “Harper’s Weekly” in the halcyon days of that period’s useful- 
ness—the days of Ruth MeEnery Stuart, Richard Harding Davis, Mark 
Twain, Nast the cartoonist, and other contributors who were his friends—, 
his first iove was medicine. “Il always wanted a bone to pick when I was 
a boy. I wanted to study its composition. And when Rob was born I 
watched him, and the first time I saw him take a bone from thé dinner 
table and go out into the back yard to OPERA ’—I knew he was going to 
be what I couldn’t be, a doctor!’ 


And the doctor grew rapidly in his profession. He began practice at 
the eariy age of 21, and not long afterwards he was widely known as a 
diagnostician. The late Dr. Murphy, famous as a specialist, was once 
called upon to confer in a perpiexing case, the nature of which Dr. Sin- 
clair had previousiy passed judgment upon. Aiter thorough examination 
cf the patient, he turned to the other doctors present at the consultation 
and, placing his arm on Dr. Sinelair’s shoulder, said, “Young man, we'll 
all have to take our hats off to you. You’re a born diagnostician.” He 
was then 29 years old. But in his devotion to work, he burned the candle 
at both ends. He worked, then, alone, from early morning till late at 
night. He never spared himself. The poor were as worthy of his services 
as the rich. He traveled far and wide to serve them. He once remarked 
that he was glad to help poor people. “It’s the duty of every physician 
to do that. And they always pay when they have it, at least something.” 


He lectured before the I. O. S. Ciub, then meeting monthly at the 
homes of its members, on “First Aid to the Injured.” He also addressed 
other clubs and civie bodies, school children, educational and medical 
societies. His gospel was work, and he was never weary in well-doing. 


He was indifferent about money. It was only at the urgent impor- 
tunities of friends that he finally took to heart the matter of “laying by 
for a rainy day’. He only sent one bill and, sometimes, if the case was 
worthy, the fee was only a fraction of the value of the service; yes, and 
frequently there was no fee! He was chiefly concerned in mastering the 
intricacies of his profession; they were meat and drink to him, and diffi- 
cult cases so absorbed his mind that he frequently forgot the street num- 
ber and even the immediate locality and had to telephone his office for. 
instructions. 
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He had a poor memory for names, but he never forgot faces and 
his faculty for remembering the medical history of his many patients was 
remarkable... He relied upon his memory completely and it never failed 
him, even to the last. Probably no little of his skill as a diagnostician 
was intuitive. Yet he did not guess. His judgments were well qualified 
and deliberate. “He’s a pretty sick man,” he would say in answer to an 
inquiry, or ‘Not serious yet, but better be a little careful.” 

He spoke thus of others, but never of himself. He was a “pretty 
sick’? man long before he began to economize in effort. Once when re- 
minded of his father’s habit of overwork. he smiled indulgently and said: 
“T’m only playing.”” But he was sick, seriously so—and he knew it. He 
diagnosed his own case at the start as calmly as though it concerned a 
stranger and, when his friends urged an operation he humored them, 
though he knew there was no hope. He never complained, never indulged 
himself. He had magnificent courage. And he gave his life to humanity. 

When his father dropped in front of the old Times Building in Park 
Row, and was brought to his home, never to return to his desk again, 
he was 55 years old His son was h's junior in service by two years. 
Young; but how worthy of remembrance! What a precious legacy of 
devotion to the highest ideals of a noble profession! What a memorial 
to righteousness in the community; to self-sacrifice in the home! 

Dr. Sinclair died as he had lived—bravely. 

His life and passing is realized in the prayer of the poct John G. 
Neihaidt, who sang: 

“Let me go quickly as the candle light, 

Snuffed out just at the hey-dey of its glow, 
Give me high noon, and then let there be night— 
Thus would I go! ... 

“And grant that when I fate the Grizzly Thing, 
My song may trumpet down the Gray Perhaps; 
Let me be as a high-tuned fiddle string 
That feels the master-melody—and snaps!” 

He had lived abundantly and realized far beyond his modest expecta- 
tions. 
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Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then a spark; 

Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then a lark; 

Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then a pain; 

Out of the dead, cold ashes 
Life again. 


—Father John J. Rabb. 
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1926. The Fifth Annual Dahlia Show in the 
Parish House of the Presbyterian Church, 
September 21, attracted large crowds, There 
were 137 separate exhibitions representing 
the entries of amateurs residing in West- 
field and vicinity. Mrs. Stephen G. Van- 
Hoesen of Fanwood, who was manager of 
the National Dahlia Exhibition at the Sesqui- 
Centennial, Philadelph'a, September 6 and 7, 
won three first prizes. Mrs. L. D. Ransom 
won seven first prizes and the award for 
most meritorious exhibits in two _ sections; 
Dr. Chauncey M. F. Egel and Mrs. Van- 
Hoesen also were sectional winners. 


Graham McNamee, duicet voiced radio 
announcer, said “Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen of the radio audience,” to the 
Women’s Club on Monday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 12, and then explained the methods of 
broadcasting, illystrated by anecdotes of his 
experiences at the ‘‘mike’’. 


The Republicans have gone and done it 
again. Keehwe Pierson, Senator; William M. 
Beard, Mayor; Charles VanDoren, E. S. F. 
Randolph, T. B. Reynolds and Fred R Tipson, 
Couneilmen, all were elected by handsome 
majorities. The police and firemen were 
voted salarv increases, 2,768 for, 772 against. 


John C. Elliott was elected Managing 
Director of the New Jersey Association of 
Real Estate Boards at the annual convention 
in Atlantic City, December 9-12. - 


1927. The Westfield Trust Co. is now in 
its new building. And music and good cheer 
usher in the New Year. 


“Science’s Latest Achievement Bridges 
Oceanic Gap’—Edward J. Padmore of 307 
Park Street, talks to his family in Westfield 
from his hotel in London, January 4. Mrs. 
Padmore says she could hear her husband 
as plainly as though he were in his New 
York office. 

The Ladies Sewing Society of the Pres- 
byterian Church, “the oldest organization in 
town’, observed its hundredth birthday on 
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February 11. The committee in charge: Mrs. 
Clarence B. Smith, president; Mrs. Thomas 
Lyon, vice-president: Mrs. M. H. Wood, sec- 
retary; and Mrs. William Fitzer. Mrs. J. E. 
Brewer, Mrs. J. S. Irving, Mrs. George Con- 
dit and Mrs. J. M. Locke read interesting 
papers on the early history of the society. 


The ten-day drive for a YMCA building 
closed “‘with a great demonstration of civic 
pride” on March 30, when the goal of 
$300,000 set by the committee in charge 
was passed by $700. Burr A. Towl, chair- 
man of the general committee, read a list 
of the initial subscribers, as follows: Mal- 
colm B. Dutcher, $10,500; Herbert R. Welch, 
$10,500; James O. Clark, $6,200; David Coul- 
ter, $5,500; Arthur N. Pierson, $5,200; Wil- 
liam Edgar Reeve, $5,000; Burr A. Towl, 
$5,000; Arthur D. Tuttle, $5,100; Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles F. Wallace, $5,300; anonymous, 
obtained through Judge Lloyd Thompson, 
$5,200; anonymous, $5.200 and $6,000. Mr. 
Welch’s gift was made as a memorial to his 
father, William S. Welch, a lay minister, 
and is to be used for a boys’ room in the 
new building. 

The Westfield Band and E]ks Glee Club 
of Elizabeth, gave a joint concert before the 
microphone of WOR on Thursday, April 21, 
from 9 to 10 p. m. 


Police Sergeant William M. Stametz has 
ridden a bicycle for thirty-four years, using 


four machines to cover a total of 60,026 
miles. 


Captain Elwyn Batten, quarterback, and 
Mark Short. left end, have been se'ected 
from the WHS gridders on the All-County 
team. The local eleven concluded the season 


on November 26 with a victory over North 
Plainfield. 6-0. 


The Rahway Valley Trunk Sewer pro- 
ject, contemplated for many years by this 
and other municipalities, was ratified by the 
Town Council, December 12. The cost is 
estimated at $1,975,900. Westfield’s share 
will be about $595,400. 
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John H. Pencheon of the Boulevard, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given by his 
business, associates at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Feb. 8th. Mr. Pencheon was recently elected 
Assistant Vice-President of the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co. of New York. 


Robert S. Snevjly was reelected President 
of the Westfield Board of Education at the 
organization meeting, March 6th. 


Commander Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., 
who circled the North Pole in a giant air- 
plane and made the historic flight across the 
Atlantic in the “‘America,’”’ lectured in the 
Junior High School, March 30th. 


A leap year party was held at the West- 
field Tennis Club, March 2nd, under the di- 
rection of a group of enterprising young 
ladies. Miss Virginia Scarff, chairman, was 
assisted by the Misses Pamela Pence, Flor- 
ence Gilmore, Katherine Walker, Marion An- 
thony, Maxine Mettlach and Peggy Pierson. 
Among those present were several bashful 
suitors. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, noted composer-pian- 
ist, appeared in concert at the Roosevelt 
School, March 29th, under the auspices of 
the Musical Club of Westfield, of which Mrs. 
John J. High is concert director. The event 
of the musical season, however, was the re- 
_ cital of the “master pianist,” Ignace Pader- 
ewski, on Monday evening, May 21st. This 
season the great Polish artist is making his 
fifteenth tour of the United States. .... The 
Glee Club, Symphony Orchestra and Musical 
Club gave a joint concert for the benefit of 
the Children’s Country Home on May 15th. 

Episodes in the history of Union County 
were depicted in a pageant at Echo Lake 
Park, Wednesday and Saturday evenings, 
June 27 and 30, before crowds of more than 
forty thousand people. Nearly every com- 
munity in thé county was represented. A 
chorus of 500 voices and the Westfield Band 
provided the musical program. 
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Norman K., Pierson of Westfield, has been 
elected President of the Union County Base- 
ball League, succeeding Jack Martin, re- 
signed. 


G. Hayes Markley of 150 Stanmore PI., 
has been appointed Chief Examiner in the 
State Bureau of Banking and Insurance by 
Commissioner Edward Maxson of Trenton. 


Westfield lost the crucial game of ‘“‘The 
Little World Series” to determine the base- 
ball championship of Union County at Green- 
brook Park, Plainfield, Sunday, Oct. 14th. 
Score: Plainfield 7, Westfield 5. Batteries: 
Swarer and Kyle for Plainfield; Vachal and 
Wilson for Westfield. 


“Hoover—Curtis Elected In Landslide’ is 
the headline for Wednesday, Nov. 7th, 1928. 
Larson defeated Dill by 140,000; Kean, U. S. 
Senator; Ackerman, Representative; James 
G. Casey and Charles M. Affleck. Freehold- 
ers; Burr A. Towl, Mayor; and Winfield R. 
Brower, C. Wesley Collins, Frederick S. Tip- 
son, Bert G. Oldford, Councilmen. Westfield 
gave Hoover 6,063, Smith 1,210 votes. 


The Presbyterian Church celebrated its 
200th anniversary, during the week of Nov. 
11th. The church is the largest in the Pres- 
bytery of Elizabeth and fifth in the Synod 
of New Jersey. 


Over 12,000 people gathered in Mindo- 
waskin Park, Friday evening, Sept. 21st, to 
hear the concert of the United States Marine 
Band. 

Geraldine Farrar, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co., gave a concert in the 
Roosevelt School, Oct. 12th. 

_In order to keep the home fires burning, 
Milton C. Work, bridge expert, lectured be- 
fore the Men’s Club of St. Paul’s Church, 
Nov. 21st. What was intended as a stag, 
was changed suddenly to a “mixed affair’, 
thus making it necessary for the diplomatic 
Mr. Work to omit some of his best jokes. 
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“The Council has concluded the year 1928 
with an unexpended balance of $20,000,” was 
the Happy New Year greeting of Frederick 
S. Tipson, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. h 

se 3s @ 

The Hopi Indians did a snake dance in 
the Roosevelt School Auditorium, Jan. 11th, 
in. the presence of Big Chief Philhower and 
some 650 young Mindowaskins. 

@ 


More than 3000 attended the formal open- 
ine of the Y.M.C.A. building, Sunday, Feb. 
10th. 
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Clarence Chamberlain, trans-Atlantic fly- 

er, was the guest of the Westfield Art Asso- 


ciation, Feb. 14th. 
e & 


Sergeant William Stametz retired from 


the Westfield Police force, Saturday, March 
9th, after 25 years service. For more than 
a quarter century previous, he had been a 
watchman at the Broad St. and Central Ave. 
grade crossings. 
e e e 

The Westfield Airport was opened offi- 
cially, Sunday, March 31st. Red Foster, a 
dare-devil parachutist, jumped out of a plane 
piloted by C. D. Bowyer, from a height of 
5000 feet, and landed in a hay stack at 
Osceola Farms, owned by the Thomas Sperry 
estate, Cranford, 
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Lloyd Thompson has been named Judge 
of the Union County Court of Common Pleas 
by Governor Morgan F Larsen. Judge 

ompson was Town Clerk from 1903 to 
1910, served two terms in the State Legisla- 
ture, and has been a member of the Union 
County Board of Taxation for the past sev- 
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enteen years. He assumed his new post on 
April Ist. 
s 6 e : 
Robert C. Taylor was re-elected president 
of the Westfield Ayr pay Orchestra, at the 
annual meeting held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul B. Scarff, Stoneleigh Park, May 
13th. a 
e e & \ 
Herbert R. Welch has been named expert 
assistant to the Board of Assessors by Mayor 
Burr A. Towl. His salary will be $2,500. 
es e 6 


In the first of a thee-game series, the 
Westfield Hawks and the Cranford Dixie 
Giants played ten innings to a tie at Rec- 
reation Park, Aug. 21st, and, then, “the 
crowd fought it out ‘on the diamond in a 
young riot”. The fight was confined to the 
spectators, and likewise ended in a tie. The 
field, on the following Sunday, was entirely 
surrounded by policemen. P.S. The Hawks 
won, 7-6, scoring there runs in the ninth. 
They also won the series, two games to one— 
without a riot. 4 ‘ 

Five Rahway High School pupils were 
killed at the Picton crossing of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, Saturday evening, Sept. 28th, 
when a Chevrolet in which they were riding 
was struck by the Buffalo express. 

a S o 


“The Radio’—reads a headline—‘will 
pursue Father Time from coast to coast, on 
ew Year’s Day’. And says the leading 
editorial (Dec. 25th): ‘There are more ways 
in which the world is better than it has ever 
been, and it is going to be better than it is 
at the present time.” And, so, goes the 
world on its unpredictable way. 
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1930 


The ‘Westfield Tax Rate is $3.96—an 
increase of one point over 1929. 
s @ . 8 


Mrs. Harry A. Kniffin was elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers of the Chil- 
dren’s Country Home, Jan. 13th. Other offi- 
cers are: Mrs, Edwin D. Floyd, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Emory H. Westlake, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Robert A. Fairbairn, sec- 
retary; Mrs. C. M. F. Egel, treasurer, 

6 L 


The third annual show of the Pet and 
Poultry Club was held in“the Roosevelt 
School, Feb. 28th. There were 325 entries. 
Thomas MacGreen’s black French. poodle, 
Happy, won the Albert Payson Terhune Cup 
for the ‘‘oldest and best cared-for dog’’. Cath- 
erine VanDoren won the Grand Prize, a 
champion wire-haired fox terrier, donated by 
William Hobbs, of Madison, to the exhibitor 
“awarded the greatest number of points with 
the widest variety of pets’. C. Wesley Col- 
lins Jr. is president of the club. 


The South Avenue Extension was author- 
ized by ordinance at the Town Council meet- 
ing, Jan. 27th. The ordinance carries an ap- 
propriation of $125,000 to extend South Ave- 
nue “from Ross Place to a point past Ripley 
Place, a distance of 2,791 feet’’. 
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“Osculatory Adieux Situation Inspires 
Press to Comment,” says a headline, which, 
it is explained, is “a startling expose by the 
Herald-Tribune of the cause of traffic con- 
gestion at the Westfield railroad station morn- 
ings”. The New York Sun, in an editorial, 
favors the practice, and disparages Patuiol- 
~man Shirley’s effort to prevent it. “If West- 
field boosters can spread abroad the sugges- 
tion that theirs is a community where con- 
nubial bliss never fades, but always remains 
youthful and ardent, it will take a dozen 
railroads, with crowded stations and plat- 
forms, to convey commuters to and from 
that terrestrial paradise.” 

Ss 


Miss Kathryn J. Lamson of Garwood, for 
the past two years soloist at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Westfield, made her 
debut as a concert artist, April 4th, in the 
auditorium of the Roosevelt School. 

John S. Bowden, tenor, of 634 North 
Ave., made his radio debut over station 
WAAM, April 17th, in a program of “Songs 
and Rhymes” conducted by Roy Marsh. 

C 


_ W. H. S, baseball team furnished the sur- 
prise sports event of a decade at Nomahegan 
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Park, April 18th, defeating Rahway H. S., 
16-1. Never has a team from that pugnacious 
locality been so thoroughly trounced. Pitcher 
Carl Blank struck out as many men as his 
team got runs, and allowed but four scat- 
tered hits. 
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Dwight W. Morrow was nominated for 
U. S. Senator, and Westfield Republicans 
gave him a handsome vote of 2838. Fred 
R. Tipson, candidate for Mayor, was high 
man, polling 3026 votes. It was the heaviest 
primary vote ever recorded—3635. Morrow 
favored repeal of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. 
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Robert Collins, aged ten, son of Under- 
sheriff and Mrs. C. Wesley Collins, is West- 
field’s champion tree-sitter. He climbed onto 
his perch, in the big maple tree, in his back 
yard, on East Broad St., Monday afternoon, 
July 28th, at 4:30 o’clock, and came down 
Friday afternoon, Aug. Ist, at the end of 
the 96th hour. A cold compelled him to give 
up his attempt to break the national tree- 
sitting record, but he says he’ll try again 
soon, 

® & 8 

The new Benjamin Franklin School was 
opened Sept. 8th. 

* ® * 


Judge Robert F. Carey of Jersey City 


was the speaker at the third annual Father~ 


and Son Dinner in the Roosevelt School, 
Nov. 7th. 
e is) ® 

Col. Clarence Chamberlain, trans-Atlantic 
flyer, gave an illustrated lecture Dec. 15th 
at the YMCA. He told a Jarge audience, in- 
cluding the Boy Scouts and the Hi-Y Club, 
that the future of aviation was in the hands 
of youth. The High School band furnished 
the music. 

® e % 

The Handel Choir, supported by the West- 
field Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. William Ifor Jones, teacher 
of music at the New Jersey College for Wo- 
men, scored a triumph with the ‘‘Messiah” 
at the Roosevelt auditorium, Dec. 29th-30th. 
The proceeds were divided between the Dis- 
trict Nursing Association and the Children’s 
Country Home. 

td e e 

Mayor Elect Frederick S. Tipson will 
take the oath of office at 10 o’clock on New 
Year’s Day, 1931. Councilmen-elect Henry 
W. Pleister, Robert S. MacCormack, William 
H. Davies and Bert G. Oldford, will be sworn 
in with him, 
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Stars Who Shone On College Elevens— 
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Champions of 1931—Backfield, left to right: Louis Porst, right halfbaek; Lee Waring, quarterback; 
Robert L. Duncan, coach (now Director of Athletics); Malcolm Wright, left halfback; Dominick 
Uricuioli, fullback. Line, left to right: Ellis Paulin, right end; Charles Eddy, right tackle; George 
Brownell, right guard; George Somers, center; Donald Dixon, left guard; Richard Barker, left 
tackle; Emerson VanDoren, left end. Paul Wentlandt was substitute center. The present coach is 
Joseph Freeman, who developed the champion team of 1944. 


Many High school stars of the gridiron 
have played on college teams, but the one 
who outsparkles the field is the versatile 
Lee Waring, Captain of the State Champions 
of 1931. Waring was the answer to a coach’s 
prayer. An outstanding field general, he 
could run, kick, pass, block and tackle with 
the best player of his days. All State quar- 
terback for two years, and the highest scorer 
in the state, he compiled what probably is 
still a record, by booting nineteen consecutive 
goals after touchdowns without a miss. In a 
game against Plainfield High, he drop-kicked 
the ball between the uprights from the 52- 
yard line, 

Captain Waring’s eleven had high class. 
They were scored on but once, by Cranford, 
a husky team which they defeated 10 to 6. 
In other games, they ran, kicked and passed 
their opponents dizzy. They were, in fact 
an all-star aggregation. Nine of them played 
on college elevens: Waring, at Pennsylvania; 
VanDoren, at Yale; Wright, at Duke; Eddy, 
at Tulane; Brownell, at Cornell; Dixon, at 
Penn State, and Barker, at Brown. This same 
eleven, with few changes, were champions in 
‘30—-Bob Scott was Captain and end; Bill 
Bryan, center; John Diefenbach and Jim 
Jaffee, guards. 

W. H. S. had another crack team in ’41, 
which will long be remembered because of 
the fleet-footed Negro back, Floyd Beane. 
Once he got ’round the end, you could chalk 
up six points for the home team. Might as 
well have tried to catch a prairie hare. An- 
other Negro, Jim Turpin, fullback, could kick 
and pass; and Bob Lowe, quarterback, and 
Ray Salm, halfback, could block and tackle. 
Add to this fast backfield combination, a 
forward wall having such aggressive players 
as Bob Burslem, Bob Gebler and Dominick 
Sisto, and it’s easy to understand how this 
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team was co-holder of the Group 8 title with 
Rahway, with nine victories, no defeats, and 
its goal line crossed but twice. 

Other teams developed men of college Var- 
sity timbre. Frank Ketcham, ’32, was halfback 
and captain at Wesleyan; John Frye, cap- 
tain ’33, played at Bowdoin for three seasons 
and was All-New England quarterback. An- 
other captain, George Becker, ’34, was center 
at Pennsylvania, and star of that team in 
’88; Benson Darlington, ceater in ’34, played 
on one of Fritz Crisler’s great Princeton 
teams. Nor can we forget the powerful 
“Red” John Kerman, tackle in ’34 and ’35, 
who won fame on the Pacific Coast as guard 
on the Stanford team that defeated Nebraska 
in the Rose Bowl. “Red” was a brilliant 
student, as well as an all-’round athlete. He 
is now a first lieutenant in the U. S. Marine 
Corps and making touchdowns for Uncle Sam 
in the battle with the Japs, “‘somewhere in 
the Southwest Pacific’. America ‘‘Pump”’ Vella, 
halfback, ’36, was a fine runner and all-state 
high scorer, with 108 points in a season, and 
developed into a star and captain of the 
Salinas (California) College eleven. 

And there is our hefty Town Councilman, 
Robert Darby, tackle on the ’21, ’22 and ’23 
teams, when W. H. S. was at low ebb in 
football. Bob took a rabbit’s foot with him 
to Princeton, and was tackle on two great 
elevens—one, the “Team of Destiny”, which 
humbled Yale and Harvard. 

Returning now to Captain Waring’s in- 
vincibles of *31. Remember Paul Wentlandt? 
He was a substitute center on that team— 
just a youngster coming on. But he went 
from here to Temple University to become a 
star. And lodk at him now! He’s Patrolman 
Paul Wentlandt, if you please. When yoy’re 
out late, don’t start anything — on his 
beat! 





Excerpts From The Westfield Leader 


Mayor Frederick Tipson and the Town 
Council pledged “rigid economy” for the year. 
UVespite necessary increases of $27,678.00, the 
Mayor said the total budget for 1931 “will 
show an increase of but $25,000’. The Mayor 
also expressed his appreciation to the Board 
of Education for its promise of economy. In 
connection with a discussion of the unem- 
ployment situation, His Honor recommended 
to the poor committee, headed by Henry F. 
Pleister, that they consider the advisability 
of a community chest for Westfield. 
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A. Harry Moore of Jersey City, is to be 
the candidate of the Democrats. The former 
Governor is renominated after the Constitu- 
tional lapse of three years, and always is re- 
elected. There are at present no Republican 
aspirants but there is talk of drafting a nom- 
inee who vrill unite the party. Judge Carey 
of Jersey City, is favorably mentioned. 
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Dr. Richard G. Savoye, a practicing physi- 
cian in Westfield for twenty-five years, died 
on January 21. He was a former president 
of the Westfield Medical Society and the 
Union County Mosquito Commission. He had 
served as a police surgeon and was president 
of the Westfield Board of Health at the time 
of his death. : . 


The Handel Choir of Westfield will con- 
tinue as agroup. Besides giving ‘The Messiah’ 
each fall the choir will presently announce a 
spring program. Clarence A. Woodruff was 
elected president of the organization; his 
associates are Charles F. Goodrich, vice-presi- 
dent; Raymond S. Anderson, secretary, and 
Charles P. Fuller, treasurer. 
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Charles Carrol] Malsbury, known about 
- town as “Cal,” died January 26. He came to 
_ Westfield in 1902 and worked on The Stand- 
ard as a compositor for many years. Later 
he became a reporter for that weekly and 
was local correspondent for The Plainfield 
Courier-News and the Newark Evening News. 
He served as member of the Common Coun- 
cil from the Fourth Ward. 


A School of Religion was opened in the 
Presbyterian Church on January 28, and will 
continue weekly until March 11. Rev. Charles 
A. Davis is in charge of a class for teacher 
training. Miss Ruth. Jackson conducts the 
course in mission study. She recently return- 
ed from missionary work in Arabia. The 
prayer service which precedes the study hour 


is conducted by the pastor, Rev. William K. 
McKinney. 
e 6 tC 
Miss Alice Mackenzie, district nurse in 
Westfield for eighteen years, retired March 1. 
Her resignation was accepted regretfully. 
She was efficient and devoted to her pro- 
fession. 
@ e@ e 
The decision of Westfield citizens to re- 
tain the Board of Education as an elective 
body was almost unanimous at the annual 
school election, February 10. The official 
count was 910 for, 42 against. ‘“‘That,’’ re- 
marked Bill Peasley, ‘‘is an all-time high for 
school elections in this town. Usually it’s 
the other way around.” 
6 e e 


Westfield’s Red Cross quota for the year 
was $4,000, and as usual the generous con- 
tributors went over the top, giving $310 
more than requested. me 


George A. Clark, retired mail carrier, 
was given a dinner at the Halfway House, 
February 7, by thirty-two former associates 
of the Westfield Post Office. He completed 
thirty years of service on January 12. Percy 
DeLong, Edwin Lake and Leo Pottle made 
speeches; Fred Frey gave an exhibition of 
tap dancing; and Jack Davenport and Doug- 
las Gatewood recited. Postmaster Byron M. 
Prugh was toastmaster. 
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Robert Nietzel Buck, 17 years old, a for- 
mer resident of Westfield, flew from New 
York to HaVana in 14 hours, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 15, establishing a junior record for the 
flight. His early training was received at the 
Westfield Airport. The young aviator never 
got off the course, in spite of a hard cross- 
wind. He landed on a military field in Ha- 
vana; the natives welcomed him cordially 
and he was entertained by representatives of 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co., of which his 
father, Dr. A. Buck, is company surgeon, 
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There’s talk, editorially speaking, of a 
retarn to the party convention. ‘Under the 
convention system,” says Ye Editor of The 
Leader, “it was the delegates that were cor- 
rupted when money was used, but under the — 
primary system the candidate is the one who 
yields to the voice of the tempter and, in 
order to get funds to pay his way in the 
primary, the aspirant for office makes pledges 
to interests that are willing to pay well for 
representations in positions of public power.” 
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The portrait of Abdu’l Baha, Persian philosopher and mystic, which hangs in the Mosque in Haifa, 
Palestine, is regarded as one of the best examples cf Ivanowski’s creative art. The artist formed 
his conception of Abdu’l from a close study of his life and the Baha’i movement which he orig- 
inated. An art critic says of the painting: ‘Nothing except the great statue of Michaelangelo’s 


Moses ever impressed me more than the tragic face looking out of its misty Corot-esque back- 
ground. Inset: Self-portrait of the artist. ; 


SIGISMUND IVANOWSKI, Poet-Painter 


Not long since, the top floor of that cur- his imagination and experience. He had 


ious building at Broad and Elm Streets— sketched scenes in the hills of his rative. 
Poland when a boy; studied painting under 
the famous romanticist, Jean Paul Laurens. 
at L’Ecole des Paris, and under distinguished 
Russian artists at the Imperial Academy, St. 
Petersburg. As an honor graduate of the 
Academy, at twenty-two, he had. been re- 
ceived at Court and had painted portraits of 
Tzar Nicholas and members of the Imperial 
household. ; 

His reputation abroad followed him to 
this country. After his marriage to Helen 
Moser of Florida, he came to Westfield and 
rented the Bridges’ cottage, at Mountain Ave- 
nue and Walnut Street, and built a studio 
on the lawn. This was the hey-day of his 
career. His paintings of contemporary act- 
resses and prima donnas, which were repro- 
duced in color in The Century Magazine, 
brought him fame and generous financial 
rewards. His colors were brilliant and dra- 
matic, as were his subjects—Modjeska. as 
Lady Macbeth; Maud Adams, as Peter Pan; - 


the’ one with the copper dome and _ ballus- 
trades in the Romanesque manner—was used 
as a studio where artistically-minded folks, 
mostly women, gathered at stated times to 
learn to paint. Their teacher was a noted 
artist who encouraged self-expression; some- 
times he advised, sometimes suggested, but 
never touched brush to a canvass. Yet he 
guided the minds if not the hands of his 
pupils.- His influence was exerted subtly in 
the poetic quality of the best of their work 
—in the effeet produced by the use of color 
to harmonize with personality. This was the 
very essence of the art of Sigismund Ivan- 
owski. 

When he came fo this ountry, at the 
turn of the century, Ivanowski spoke Eng- 
lish with difficulty, in the deen gutteral ac- 
cents of his native tongue. Brush, palette 
and ready perceptions spoke for him more 
eloquently. America, the land of promise, 
of spiritual freedom, the great metropolis 
with its wealth of appreciation and zest for 
living, unfolded new and _ broader perspec- 
tives to a voune and imnressionable artist of 
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Annie Russell, as Puck; Blanche Bates, as 


Madam Butterfly; Emma Calve, as Carmen; 
and Mary Garden. Ethel Barrymore, Billy 





Buike. Geraldine Farrar, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, and, his friend and compatriot, 
Paderewski. 

_Of noble birth, he was catholic in taste, 
enjoyed good books and good company. was 
well informed on many subjects. He loved 
the out-of-doors—preferred to walk long dis- 
tances rather than to ride. When he had 
established his studio-home, at High Orchard, 
on the knoll overlooking New Providence 
Koad, he informed solicitous patrons that he 
regarded the automobile as a menace to 
health and home life. He and his wife walked 
to town, at least once a day; and frequently 
the inseparable couple could be seen strolling 
inthe nearby woodland. He was young- 
looking and energetic until robbed of his 
treasures—his wife and his hope for a free 
Poland. 

At the outbreak of the first World War, 
he organized a unit of Polish Volunteers in 
this country to fight under the French. After 
the Peace, he went to Wafsaw to become a 
Major in the Polish army and aide to Pre- 
mier VPaderewski. He established a news- 
paper in Warsaw on American standards; 
became Secretary of Agriculture and secured 
more privileges and better living conditions 
for, the peasant farmers. For his services he 
was made a Colonel in the Polish army, an 
honorary Major in the French army, and a 
member of the Legion of Honor. He return- 
ed to High Orchard in 1923. 

Ivanowski was an individual of deep emo- 
tional nature, intellectual, intuitive and sin- 
cere. He preferred painting people whom he 
liked, and refused, even when offered large 
fées, to paint people who were, “unsympa- 
thetic”. He would say to one, ‘Yes; come 
to my studio, please. I will paint;’” to the 
other, “I am sorry. I cannot do it.’”? Once, 
after many refusals, he yielded to the im- 
portunities of a friend and painted an elderly 
couple who admired his art. Later, it was 
learned that he had kept no record of the 
delivery of the portraits, had never sent a 
_ bill, had never been paid. Why had he not 
advised his friend? He turned away with a 
shrug of the shoulder. “It does not matter,” 
he replied. ‘Please do not talk about it.” 
He had done the work without spirit. It was 
nothing—nothing! 

- In Westfield, where he lived for over 
forty years, he may be best remembered 
for his realistic painting of Kar] Bauman 
ond a little girl in the collection of Judge 
Thompson. Ivanowski knew the German pho- 
tographer well and enjoyed his company. 
In one of those sudden revelations of the 
artistic temperament, he asked him to sit 
with the child, on the steps of his little 
house on Broad Street, for a_ portrait. 
Against this sombre background, he painted 
the placid old man to the life, captured his 
personality completely. But what of the 
child—a pitiful object, sparsely clad, a thin, 
white shaw] about her shoulders, a startled 
look in her large, upturned brown eyes? 
There is a note of prophecy, of tragic 
realism, in these strangely contrasting fig- 
ures. It is implied in the subdued tones of 


the canvass, and expressed in the serene, 


wistful look of the man in the winter of 
life, in the suggestion of awe in the coun- 
tenance of the child—the child who may 
never realize a spring flowering. Here is re- 
vealed the troubled mind. Something cold 
and cruel: grips the heart. Love has gone 





Photo by Westfield studios. 


Photographer Bowman and a Child, by Ivanowski, 
in tthe collection of Judge Lloyd Thompson. 


out of the world, and Poland lies bleeding 
under the heel of her ancient foes. Here is 
resignation. Here is frustration. This is 
the end of the journey.— 
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